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Both have been compiled from modern 
one for students—to give you up-to-date facts on medical and nutrition sources by home economists 
infant nutrition. who specialize in baby feeding. And both are great 

First, the Teacher's Manual gives you a “Savers as well. 
simplified plan of lessons, with sound answers to For your free copies, simply drop a post card 
questions from students and young mothers. Gerber’s to Gerber’s, Dept. 251-2, Fremont, Michigan, being 
Student Leaflet is full of valuable information in sure to state the number of Student Leaflets that you 
ready-reference form, including the helpful “Check require. Or you can use the coupon in the back of 
List for Baby Sitters.” this magazine. 


yprconsrerene yerbers 


BABY FOODS 


Gerber’s offer you two aids—one for teachers, 
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ui New! Free lesson plan for 


home economics teachers 


Send today for this helpful new teaching aid on menu- 
planning, marketing, and cookery techniques. 


HIS lesson plan, What’s In Your Pantry?, presents 

dinner menus for one week, and shows how a 
homemaker can make intelligent, resourceful use of 
foods from the pantry shelf. 


This lesson plan helps you put across to students 
sensible marketing procedures as well as nutritional 
meal-planning, basic principles of contrast in meals, 
and interesting, economical use of canned foods. 

The recipes for the dishes called for in these menus 
appear in Canco’s free booklet, Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods. If you do not already 
have your copies of this excellent 48-page booklet, 
they are still available to you free of charge. 

This booklet contains more than 80 satisfying 
recipes calling for canned foods as well as a section 
devoted to “‘Menu-Planning for Good Nutrition.” 
Over 150,000 of these booklets have been distributed 
to enthusiastic teachers and home economists across 
the country. 


This lesson plan appeared originally in Homemakers Bulletin, 
FORECAST FOR HOME ECONOMISTS, September, 1951. 


Don’t delay! Send in your coupon today! 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section 

100 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me, free of charge, the following: 


—_—_—_—copies of the lesson plan, “What's In Your 
Pantry?” 


sopies of the booklet, “Choice Recipes and 
Menus Using Canned Foods.” 


Name__ 
School__ 


Street Address__ 
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PET MILK 


COSTS LESS GENERALLY THAN ANY 
OTHER FORM OF WHOLE MILK! 


rn : 








Those young students who are learning better homemaking in your classrooms now ma 
go on to homes of their own, to teaching, or to business. But the basic economy of Pet Mil 
that you teach them today will be of equal value to all of them wherever they go — now, 
or years from now. 
For, however it is used, Pet Milk is economical. Good whole milk for cooking, for 
drinking, Pet Milk costs less generally than any other form of milk. 
Used just as it comes from the can, Pet Milk has twice the food value of ordinary milk. 
Thus, Pet Milk offers an easy way to add extra whole milk nutrients to any meal. 
Pet Milk takes the place of cream for coffee and cereals . . . takes the place of whipping 
cream in toppings and desserts that are better balanced nutritionally when made with 
whipped Pet Milk. Yet it costs about ¥s as much as whipping cream! 
Undiluted Pet Milk serves the same purpose as eggs in some dishes—and saves 
butter in others. 
Mixed with an equal amount of water, Pet Milk supplies good whole milk for delicious 
milk-made dishes and beverages. 
Wherever they go, your students will find Pet Evaporated Milk uniformly dependable, 
readily available, safe, and thrifty. 





FREE! ‘’Frozen Desserts 
to Fit any Equipment’ — 
a helpful recipe booklet 
and reference guide for 2 
your students. For som- Doris Harvey, PET MILK COMPANY 

ple copies, write 1448-A Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


te. 3 = 
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MOVIE IN RICH, FULL COLOR 
AND A VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL 
COLOR SLIDE FILM! 


Yours for the asking— 


1. 20-minute color movie—available on loan! 


2. Jelly-demonstration color slide film— 
absolutely FREE! 


RR ett On a 


H... important news for every Home Eco- And, fourth, it gives an actual demonstration 
nomics teacher! Now, for the first time, a on how to make delicious jellies any time of 
unique combination of an educational movie year with fresh, frozen, canned, dried, and 
integrated with a practical slide film enables bottled fruits and juices 


you to give students a dramatic, visual presen- : , 
‘ S I 4s for the pictorially beautiful color slide 


tation of the principles of jelly making never be- . ee ; 
; P : ' J , 6 ‘ film, you'll find it an important too! in making 

fore possible! This makes jelly teaching easier ; : ae ; 
| at . classroom jellv sessions far easier. This fea- 

for vou and more interesting to your students. ‘ 
’ tures a detailed demonstration of the short-boil 


For instance, the entertaining and educa- method that can be assimilated quickly by 


tional motion picture, “Treasures for the students and enables you to give a complete 
Making,” photographed in rich color, written jelly lesson in just one classroom period. To 
with the guidance of leading educators in the assist you further, you'll also receive a combina- 
, tion film manual and Teacher's Guide.® 





Home Economics field, and produced under 
the technical supervision of the General Foods 
Consumer Service Department, accomplishes 
important objectives. — *Send requests for slide film prints 
and movie loan (along with first and 
First, it dramatizes jelly making — arousing second cheice of dates) te Beances 
the creative urge of the student to make her Barton, Dept. FX, General Foods 
own jellies and jams. Second, it depicts graph- Corporation, 250 Park Avenue, Neu 
ically complete presentations of jelly-making York 17, N.} 
processes, including the long-boil as well as the 
short-boil method. Third, it points out the rea- — 
sons for jelly-making techniques and failures. ed Pty ame Is Jelly Time 
with Certo and 
Sure-Jell! 


Products of General Foods 
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NATIONS AGREE 


— ow coolaus : 


Cookie baking in Germany, particularly 

} during the holiday season, is distinctly a social 
event—all members of the household participat- 
ing, aided by neighbors and friends. It is 
not unusual to see twenty different kinds 
of cookies being baked in one kitchen— 
different in type, in texture, in shape, in 
size. Some of the interesting German 
favorites are Pfeffernisse (gingerbread 
nut cookies), Mandel Stangeo 

(almond strips) and Zucker 

Platzchen (sugar cookies ) - 








LOVES 
CHUROS 






“i 


Any 
SS GERMANY LOVES 


SANDTORTCHEN 


(Nestlé’s version) 








BLEND 

6 tbs. butter 

2 ths. sifted confectioners’ sugar 
ADD AND MIX WELL 


1 c. sifted cake flour 
1 tsp. cold water 


V4 c. toasted pecans, fi 
. finely ch 
V4 tsp. vanilla — 


FOLD IN 


14 pkg. Nestlé’s Semi-Sw 
‘ -Sweet Ch 
Morsels, finely chopped — 


Shape into 1” balls and place on cookie sheet. 


2 2 
in D: 2 Zz 


AMERICA LOVES 
TOLL HOUSE, COOKIES 


Recipe on every 
package of Nestlé’s f i 
Chocolate Morsels and Nestlé’s | 


NESTLEs 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 
Nestié’s Chocolate Test Kitchen * 60 Hudson St., New York 13, N.Y 
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This NEW. Recipe Book 


National Cotton Council 

P.O. Box 18, Memphis, Tenn 

Please mail to me. without charge copies of 
Menu Magic with Margarine.’ 

Name —_ ini 

School 


City 
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How To Make Food Money “Talk” 


a 


_ @ In Planning Nourishing Meals 
S&S | 4 


“ y ‘ 4 N 
A 
68: 


a 
% 


Broiled Ham 


PER PERSON Candied Sweet Potatoes 
(Less Beveregs) Buttered Peas 
$4.08 for a Pineapple Banana Salad 
family of 6 Enriched Roll— Butter or Margarine PER PERSON 
Lemon Pudding— Whipped Cream (Less Beverage) 
Beverage $1.98 fora 
family of 6 


+ 


MEAL B 
A Difference in Dollars and Cents Ham Tuck-Away 
Vegetable Cream Sevce 
Buttered Carrots 
Without Lowering Standards in Diet rn ..., FOF 
Teachers—here’s a simple, practical lesson in purse-wise meal one ene AS a aa 
planning. The two dinner menus are much alike—in choice of Bev 


erage 
food, in appetite appeal, in food value. They are much alike in “Sased Cn Citenge Pitees Ae We Go To Prem 


every way—except Cost. MAIL TODAY—FREE MATERIALS 
This is an important story for your students—tomorrow’s 


. . WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 
homemakers. You can help them do a better job, planning Dept. JH-1, 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, illinois 
menus, buying and serving food to their own families. Teach Gentlemen: Please send me without charge my new revised 
re es edition of the “Family Food-Money Management Kit” in- 
them how to serve nourishing, enticing meals cluding Teacher's Suggestion Unit, sample copies of Sw- 
> . dent Reference Folders, Recipes and Work Sheets, and 
ona limited budget. Mail the coupon for a Wall Chart. | am a teacher in (please check) 

: () Heme Economics ([)) Junior High ([") High Schoo! 
complete classroom kit to help teach C) Also please send me your current leaflet “Teaching 
Family Food- Money Management. Free Materials” describing the other free teaching aids you 


7 have available. 
materials for teachers and students. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








- AHEA MEMBERSHIP REPORT - 








CHART 1 © comparison By DEPARTMENTS 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
FOR YEARS DEPARTMENT MEMBERS FOR 1950-51 


19hS-b6 1950-51 ne. 6 § 
2 Se oe ae 


1,521 1,794 ——————— —Colleces and universities | | 


Elementary, secondary and adult 
education (2 


5, 68L 6,063 
1,816 2,0 —_———————— Extension service 

eu» 16 Farmers Home Administration 
1,806 2,066 Home economics in business 


735 603) = H. E. in institution administration 


892 918 _ Homemaking 





272 Research 


313) —— Social welfare and public health 





3,530 indicated no preference 
1,690 received after classification made 








CHART 2 © wumser OF MEMBERS PAYING DUES IN EACH PERIOD 


May 1,1950 FO AUG.1. 1950 TO OCT. 1, 1950 TO 96C. 1, 1950 saay 1.00 
9.538 3.365 
May 1,195!) FO AVG \. 1951 1951 











CHART 3 


@STATES THAT INCREASED 
THEIR MEMBERSHIP (NW 1950-5/ 
OVER TOTAL /949-50—————> 


@ STATES THAT INCREASED 

THEIR MEMBERSHIP OVER /950-5/ 

TOTAL BY DECEMBER /,/95/: 
INDIANA a. Puerto Kico 
NEW MEXICO not shown 
PENNSYLVANIA 
WEST VIRGINIA 











AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-third Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, New Jersey, June 24 to 27, 1952 
Headquarters: Atlantic City Auditorium 
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Family Centered Teaching 


Dr. McGinnis is, at present, a field worker con- 
ducting the Special American Home Economics 
Association Project in Family Life Education 
Supported by Funds from the Grant Founda- 
tion. She has had long experience teaching 
family relationships and working with parents. 


HAT is meant when someone says, “All 
home economics teaching should be family 
centered?” Or asks, “What happens to 
students when teaching is not family centered?” 
Would the teaching of home economies be different 
if it were always kept clearly in mind that it is used 
ultimately in a family? If so, how would it change? 

A family is a group of interacting individuals re- 
lated by bonds of love and affection, by ties of blood 
and tradition. As a unit or group it begins, grows, 
matures, and declines. The National Conference on 
Family Life called these stages of family develop- 
ment the “Beginning Family,” the “Expanding 
Family,” the “Launching Family,” the “Contracting 
Family.” A family centered program relates all 
phases of subject matter to the entire life cycle of 
the family. 

The problems of the family in any aspect of living 
take one form for the young couple just starting out; 
another for the family with young children, when 
dad is usually just getting his foot on the bottom 
round of the economic ladder; another for middle- 
aged parents whose children are leaving home; and 
still another for the older couple. 

Family centered education takes account of the 
cultural level or background from which the husband 
and wife come and the one to which they now belong. 
Many studies show the wide range of differences in 
the day-by-day living of families, conditioned by 
the group to which they belong. Students bring 
these differences with them to the classroom and 
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laboratory. What they take away is screened 
through their experiences in their own families. 

How the teacher recognizes the variety of back- 
grounds in her teaching determines whether the 
student feels herself accepted as a person. It also 
frees her to be truthful about her family with herself 
and with others, or intensifies her need to cover up 
and try to “keep up with the Joneses.” 

Acceptance of customs as valid for the families 
using them does not mean that other ways may not 
be explored or taught. Families may not set a table 
for meals; may leave beds unmade or sleep on the 
floor; may be lucky if there is hot water for one bath 
a week; may teach their children that fighting is the 
way to get what you want; may think that having 
fun is more important than being on time; may like 
spaghetti and refuse to eat navy beans; may spend 
money for a picture of the baby even though Junior 
has to stey home from school because he has no 
shoes; and yet be wonderful families who give each 
member the essentials for happiness. The reality 
of family living is not only the place and the methods 
but the feelings and relationships. Improving prac- 
tices and standards of living is a function of educa- 
tion and one way that progress takes place in a 
democracy. Home economics makes a real con- 
tribution to family living. It could do more if it 
accepted homes as they are, respected their practices 
at all levels, and explored new ways and ideas, 
letting individuals and families use what seems valid 
to them and discard the rest. 

To teach as though there were only one way to 
live, one standard, is false. Even nutrition, where 
standards can be most nearly exact, is applied ac- 
cording to the amount of money the family has to 
spend. What is needed to get along on at the sub- 
sistence level is one thing, on the comfortable level 
is another. Home ecenomics students need to be 
able to live on either and do it skillfully. 
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It is even more vicious to teach as though one way 
of living were “the best way” or the ideal way. Too 
often, the so-called ideal way is derived from the 
home background of the teacher, who is usually from 
the middle class. The range of living in our country 
and in our communities is tremendous. To know 


many families from a variety of backgrounds is 


essential for a homemaking teacher. 

Family centered education is based on knowledge 
of the conditions under which families are living 
today, in our own country, our state, our community, 
or in the homes represented by our students. Stu- 
dents and teachers can survey the homes represented 
in their own class and community. To explore con- 
ditions and summarize findings as a basis of teach- 
ing about families is exciting and challenging 


Trends in Family Life Today 

General trends are important. For example, in 
the United States today more people are married 
than ever before and the age of marriage is lower 
than formerly. What effects are these trends having 
on the professions into which women go? What 
needs to be taught about combining marriage, chil- 
dren, and a job? What shall be taught about home- 
making practices for women doing double jobs, 
which nearly all women are doing, if activity in com- 
munity affairs and organizations is included? On 
what basis are decisions made about housing, spend- 
ing, food buying, and other aspects of homemaking, 
including the vital question of how do husbands feel 
about all of these decisions? 

Family centered teaching includes “shared home- 
making.” What is the role of the man, the husband, 
the father, the son? Men and women need to work 
out together all the questions that have to be an- 
swered about marriage and family life today. Con- 
flicts have been increased and barriers raised by the 
slanted point of view of some home economics teach- 
ing, often done by women living in manless house- 
holds. The absence or one-sidedness of sex instruc- 
tion given is a frequent target for criticism. 

Antagonism is sometimes expressed by men to the 
“know it all” attitude, especially about the home and 
children, on the part of the girl who has had home 
economics. More men teachers, mixed classes, more 
family experiences by teachers, joint teaching from 
other departments, and the co-operation of home- 
makers in the community are indicated. 





Importance of Ec ie Standards 
Every aspect of home economics ina family cen- 
tered program needs to be taught in relation to cost 


In a technological society on a money economy, the 
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amount of money available to each family deter- 
mines the basic standards of living for the family 
Health and housing are purchasable according to 
income available. The economic class to which one 
belongs is determined largely by income. Many de- 
sirable satisfactions in living are purchasable only 
by having a margin for spending. Each laboratory 
lesson, each purchase made by the student, each plan 
made for a family, has cost as one aspect of the prob- 
lem. Otherwise, the teaching is completely unreal- 
istic in relation to what the student faces when she 
becomes a homemaker. To be able to live as well 
as possible and find fun and satisfaction in it, what- 
ever the economic level of the family, is a great 
essing. The dreadful housing conditions under 
which many young families are living today, to- 
gether with the doubling up of families, should influ- 


ence what is being taught 


Time Pressures and Tensions 


Family centered teaching today needs to be geared 
to the problem of time—in every class, every unit, 
each lesson, each choice made. 

The homemaker, usually with no household help, 
faces constant, conflicting demands for her time. To 
make a plan to get a job done at a certain time is 
difficult because of the impossibility of knowing what 
will happen during that time. The telephone, chil- 
dren’s demands, neighbors, breakdown of equip- 
ment, the doorbell, and chauffeuring are some of the 
chronic interruptions 

Yet in schools, days and weeks may be spent on 
one breakfast unit, one garment, one dietary. Elab- 
orate procedures and routines may be set up. In 
some home management houses, even where there 
are six or eight students keeping house together, the 
students are freed from all other work. In a home, 
one woman may do all the work for six, jneluding 
children of various ages; trv to go to PTA meetings 
or three children in different schools; may be a 
Scout den mother; be active in church; and try to 
keep up with recent books, music, and art. Besides 
all this, she is supposed to keep rested and be at- 
tractive to her husband 

The homemaker needs to know how to decide 
what not to do and how to do what has to be done in 
the quickest and easiest ways. To teach schedules 
as though it were possible to make one and carry it 
out leads to frustration and despair, a feeling of 
failure and a “what’s the use, might as well stop try- 
ing, what's the matter with me” feeling 

The reality may be that there literally isn’t time 
to get everything done. Then what does a mother 
do for the morale of herself and the family, for dad’s 
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peace of mind, for the children’s security, for her 
own serenity and self-esteem? To learn to live 
with tensions and manage one’s feelings is basic to 
happy family life. 

On the other hand, learning to plan ahead and 
setting general goals which can be moved or changed 
help give the individual a sense of direction and a 
feeling of accomplishment. Foods lessons taught 
from the point of view of the time needs of a family 
would use short cuts in preparation, have meals 
planned by the week, emphasize ease of last minute 
changes and the value of emergency provisions 
Realistic amounts of time for doing the cooking, the 
use of ready prepared foods, the relation of cost and 
time and quantity are all important. Learning to 
do two or three things at once would be compulsory 


Fatigue 


To understand one’s own fatigue limits and the 
signs of fatigue in children and adults is essential in 
a family centered program. 

Standards of performance are set in class as 
though each person could reach them with equal ease. 
Some women can do all that is advocated; others 
must choose whether a nap is more important than 
dust in the living room or unwashed dishes in the 
sink. Too often the implication is that good man- 
agement does away with the dust and dirty dishes; 
if they occur, something is wrong with mother. 

Standards of performance in time, in elaborate- 
ness, in choices, need to be predicated on the strength 
and fatigability of each person in the family. How 
money is spent to protect against fatigue, how one 
learns to choose only the number and kinds of activi- 
ties one has strength for in spite of demands made, 
are basic learnings. 

Students can learn about fatigue in the way dead- 
lines for assignments in home economies are handled, 
in the planning of all the activities for home eco- 
nomics departments, and in the way our personal 
lives are lived. As a group, home economists are 
noted for their intense working days, especially at 
week-end conferences. Perhaps teachers, as well as 
students, need to study their fatigue limits 


Confidence and Adequacy 


Increasing the student's confidence in her own 
ability to make choices and to accept the rightness 
of her own judgment is another goal in all home- 
making education. Lack of confidence among edu- 
cated women in their own judgment and feelings, 
their need to be told what is the right way, their feel- 
ings of guilt when they are not able to live up to the 
standards they were taught, is responsible for much 
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unhappiness and many feelings of futility. Women 
are being blamed for every ill of society. They need 
to recapture confidence in their functions as women. 
To make her own choices and abide by them while 
in college helps prepare the girl for her homemaking 
and other responsibilities later. 

Family centered education enhances the worth 
and dignity of each member of the family and 
teaches in ways that decrease guilt feelings. To be 
a woman, to be responsible for “the care of life,” to 
be a partner with a man in making a marriage and a 
home—nothing can yield more returns in joy and 
satisfaction. Yet many women do not find it so 
today. Why not? What does home economics do 
to improve the durable satisfactions of marriage and 
homemaking? 

Competency leads to enhanced respect for oneself 
and one’s job. To know the foundation of good 
nutrition and to know the scientific and artistic bases 
of processes used in cooking, of the care of textiles 
and clothing, or of any aspect of family life change 
the feelings towards these jobs. Repetition of jobs, 
sometimes called drudgery, can be tolerated when 
the goal towards which they contribute is clearly 
seen. Reasonableness in standards is obtained by 
looking into the future where the ultimate aim of 
the procedure is found 

Family centered education fortifies individual 
families to be free to set their own goals and make 


their own choices in spite of the pressures of adver- 


tising and conspicuous spending or the blows of 
depressions and wars. Courage to do as one wishes 
whether it is “the style” or not is badly needed. Do 
gadgets, solid silver, or the latest in furnishings 
make a home? The fun of being oneself, the sin- 
cerity of genuineness, the joy of comfortableness 
are catching. Children thrive in homes where these 
are found. Ability to change one’s standards of 
living without regret or blame when it is necessary 
is Just as essential as learning how to spend more 
for things on a constantly increasing income 


Conflict or Unity 

Family centered education teaches men and 
women how to make decisions democratically and 
how to take their differences and make wholes or 
unity out of them instead of conflicts and bitter- 
ness. The question of authority in family life is 
paramount and one root of conflict and divorce 

“Who is boss” often becomes the battleground 
between husbands and wives. Attitudes towards 
authority are basic parts of the personality of each 
person and are derived from early childhood ex- 
periences. To explore one’s own attitudes and find 
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out what they are, as shown in behavior, is essential 
to marriage adjustment and parental conduct. A 
family centered program provides opportunities for 
the exchange of ideas and feelings between students 
and staff, especially in controversial areas. 

To learn how to live with differences, it is neces- 
sary to respect differences as precious possessions 
of each person and not to make them into moral 
issues or to blame the other person for being dif- 
ferent. One of the most exciting experiences in 
education for family life is to learn how to use 
differences to obtain unity. 

Family centered education needs to study more 
about the ways of group living and to give stu- 
dents practice in them as applied in every phase of 
living—choice of foods, clothing, shelter, activities, 
and attitudes in the family. To know how to live 
in a group happily and to understand ways by 
which a group grows and learns is essential in 
family living. 

Today there is considerable research on the 
group process. Home economics lends itself to 
teaching by group discussion and projects. The 
classroom and laboratory may be used as group 
experiences with the teacher acting as a leader 
Successful marriage and parenthood depend on 
group functioning and loyalty. These, too, may be 
learned at school and in all group activities. 


Understanding Oneself Through Children 


Family centered education includes learning ex- 
periences with children, beginning with infancy 
and continuing through adolescence. Interpretation 
of one’s reactions to young children in actual situa- 
tions is a step toward understanding oneself and 
one’s own personality development and helps in 
learning to be a good parent. Both men and 
women need this understanding and experience. 

To provide them, many more opportunities for 
experiences with all ages of children are essential 
Many college students have never seen a tiny baby 
nor held one. Preschoolers test all the physical 
endurance and mental agility of an adult that can 
School-agers and adolescents show 
If parents 


be mustered. 
characteristic behavior at each stage. 
knew these facts and something about their own 
reactions to children beforehand, much unhappiness 
and harm could be prevented. A family centered 
program is surely also a child centered program. 


The Teacher-Counselor 


Family centered education provides help for 
young people who are disturbed or upset about their 
own family backgrounds and experiences or who 
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simply wish to talk aloud and clear their thinking 
with someone whose experience and judgment they 
trust. Counseling is necessary for some and help- 
ful to many. 

Home economics teachers are often called upon 
to be counselors. To be a wise counselor requires 
training as well as understanding. Family centered 
education stresses the needs of each student and 
tries to see that the needs are met in every class. 

As some students need more help than the teacher- 
counselor can give, the teacher needs to be able 
to refer the student to reliable sources of help, re- 
lated to the particular student’s situation. 


A Family Centered Program 


A family centered program in home economics 
then, wherever it is taught, is one related to the 
realities of family living, including all the stages 
through which each family goes. It takes into ac- 
count the infinite varieties of backgrounds and 
traditions from which people who make up families 
come and in which they are living today. It in- 
cludes men as equal partners in homemaking and 
child rearing. Each aspect of family life and home- 
making is taught in relation to cost in terms of 
personal or family goals in money, time, energy, 
and fatigue. 

A family centered program allows many oppor- 
tunities for choices. It increases the student's con- 
fidence in his or her own competency and ability. 
It helps each individual to understand himself bet- 
ter, especially in relation to his own family back- 
ground, to authority, to group participation and 
leadership, to children of all ages, to pressures of 
advertising and conspicuous spending, and to his 
own goals, as a person, marriage partner, and parent 


{How do you think practices would change in a 
truly family centered program as here defined, in 
your school, in your laboratory and classroom, in 
your adult class? 

It is hoped that teachers and elasses will study 
these suggestions, criticize them, change them, and 
add to them. Eventually a bulletin may be pub- 
lished which would interpret what is meant by 
family centered education both for home economics 
and for other professions. Send your interpreta- 
tions and suggestions to Dr. Esther McGinnis, 
AHEA Headquarters, 1600 Twentieth Street, N. W., 
Washington 9, D. C. 

A brief annotated bibliography of references re- 
lated to the proposals in this paper will be sent free 
on request. Reprints of this article are available at 
AHEA Headquarters at 10 cents per copy. ] 





Homemaking in the Defense Decades 


Dr. Kent recently conducted a special study 
of problems relating to the homemaker in 
the defense program for the U. S. Office of 
Education. She is on indefinite leave from 
her position as professor of home economics 


at the University of Tennessee. 


HE people of this country face an “unprece- 

dented” situation—unprecedented in regard 

to the amount of materials which must be 
produced in support of our program for defense, 
the size and composition of the labor force which 
will be required to maintain production schedules, 
and the length of time for which we can expect the 
situation to continue. 

The future of the free world is dependent to a 
considerable degree upon the ability of the United 
States to produce the materials needed to meet 
the demands of a stepped-up military program, to 
maintain an adequate stockpile of essential goods 
and materials, and to aid other nations in their 
These de- 


mands are based upon long-term objectives, and 


efforts to achieve economic recovery. 


our very survival may be dependent upon our 
ability to achieve them. They cannot be achieved 
unless we can increase production. In addition to 
these demands, however, there are also the demands 
of our civilian population. We must make every 
effort to maintain and, if humanly possible, to 
improve the present standard of living of the people 
in this country. We are told that this situation 
may last 20 years or more—or the period of time 
covering a full generation 


Women Constitute Our Major Labor Reserve 


It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the 
American economy cannot be sustained at its pres- 
ent level of efficiency and productivity, much less 
be expanded, without increasing the number of 
women in the labor force. Women now constitute 
30 per cent of the American labor foree. There 
is no replacement for the skills and training which 
women are contributing every day to American 
industry. In terms of sheer numbers alone, sub- 
stitute manpower, in whom training might produce 
equivalent skills, is not available in the labor re- 
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serve, and, whether we like it or not, women with 
responsibilities for homemaking must be recruited 
and held in the labor force. Women today consti- 
tute the largest labor reserve in the nation, and 
four-fifths of the women included in this labor re- 
serve are classified as homemakers. 

For the first time in the history of this country, 
more married than single women ure employed. 
Considerably more than one-half—indeed, probably 
as many as two-thirds of all women who are em- 
ployed in full-time work today—can be assumed 
to be carrying the responsibility not only of ade- 


quate and satisfactory performance on a job but 


also of maintaining a home for themselves and other 
members of their families 

In 1949, almost half of the female labor force 
was composed of married women living with their 
husbands. Over four million of these women had 
children younger than 18 years of age and, of 
these, one and one-half million had children younger 
than school age, a situation which inevitably im- 
poses additional responsibilities upon them over 
and above those which are involved in maintaining 
homes for themselves and other adults 


Families and Communities Face Adjustments 


We must recognize that well over one-fifth of 
our families may have to make some very funda- 
mental adjustments within the family. We should 
also face the fact that we may need to make some 
very fundamental adjustments in some of our other 
social institutions; we cannot make changes in any 
one of our basic social institutions without creating 
a need for changes in others closely associated 
with it 

The ability of a family to continue to function 
successfully when the wife and mother is employed 
full-time outside of the home seems to be due to 
one or more of a number of factors, some of which 
are more directly related to the family, others, to 
the community. Those which seem most influential 
from the standpoint of the family, itself, are: the 
managerial skill of the homemaker—her ability to 
organize the work of the home systematically; her 
knowledge regarding the essential factors relating 
to the well-being of the family—the values she 
considers important in making choices as to what 
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to do or what to leave undone; the flexibility of the 
family—the extent to which family members are 
willing to make essential adjustments; their will- 
ingness to co-operate in the sharing of essential 
tasks; the ability of the family to secure a compe- 
tent substitute to carry the responsibilities formerly 
carried by the homemaker; the kind of home in 
which the family lives—the extent to which it is 
(1) planned to eliminate the waste of time and 
energy and (2) equipped with modern, labor-saving 
equipment such as home-freezer units, automatic 
washers, modern stoves, and vacuum cleaners. 

Those factors relating to the community which 
seem to be most influential in helping the family 
are: the attitudes of the community toward women 
with homemaking responsibilities working outside 
of the home; the attitudes of the community toward 
the division of responsibility within the family for 
tasks essential to their well-being; the willingness 
of the community to (1) make essential adjust- 
ments in the location and/or operation of existing 
services and (2) create new services needed by those 
families, such as child-care centers-and youth ree- 
reation centers; the sensitivity of the community 
to the needs of these families and its aggressiveness 
in aiding them to solve problems which they cannot 
hope to solve as independent family units. 

Women who may have been successful in operat- 
ing their homes when they gave full time to their 
homes and families often find themselves in hope- 
less confusion when they attempt to carry, in addi- 
tion, full-time employment outside of the home 
The dual role demands an entire reorganization of 
the household schedule; it may demand, too, the 
use of short cuts in regard to various jobs, such as 
purchasing foed once a week instead of going to the 
grocery store each day, learning new methods of 
food preparation, and the planning of meals which 
may differ materially from those to which the 
family has been accustomed. 

Just as we cannot hope to escape making changes 
in other social institutions when we make a funda- 
mental‘ change in one, we cannot make a drastic 
change in the role of one member of the family 
group without making changes in the roles of other 
members. Many families will need help in making 
these Adjustments and in exploring new roles for 
other members of the family. Division of respon- 
sibility will vary according to the particular family, 
but families must be helped to see that this division 
of responsibility within the home may be as im- 
portant to production schedules in the plants as 
any improvement in practices within the plant. 
And they must be helped to see this within the 
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framework of the whole social situation, for men, 
too, have been trained for a particular role in the 
family, and, to the extent that they feel a loss of 
prestige through no longer being “the providers” 
for their families and, in addition, find themselves 
having to do “woman’s work” in the home, they 
may not only become less efficient in the plant 
where they work but may become a source of fric- 
tion and discontent within the family group. 


Planning Community Programs 
The very existence of some of the problems inter- 

fering with the successful functioning of the em- 
ployed homemaker may be inherent in the com- 
munity. In addition to the attitudes toward the 
employment of homemakers, the organization otf 
service agencies, the location, as well as the hours 
for opening and closing of schools, groceries, meat 
markets, department stores, shoe repair shops, 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments, or 
shampoo parlors may be geared to a pattern of 
living which is no longer representative of those 
families who are least able to make adjustments to 
them. 

There is no question but that the local community 
must assume a major responsibility for helping the 
family solve its problems. The future of the com- 
munity is dependent upon the quality of family 
life in the homes of the community. If the millions 
of women at work are essential to our economy, we 
cannot permit them to work at the expense of their 
families. 

Any community in which large groups of home- 
makers are entering full-time employment may 
render a distinet service to the community itself, 
to industry, and to the families of these women 
through developing a program designed to: 

1. Maintain a continuous evaluation of their effi- 
ciency in relation to one or both of their dual 
roles 
Locate those problems which seem to be inter- 
fering most seriously with their efficiency 
Aid in bringing about changes which would seem 
most essential to an increase in their efficiency 
Home economists may be expected to take a 

leading part in helping communities study the de- 

velopment of production programs with special 
reference to the number of homemakers entering 
full-time employment outside of the home. They 

may need, too, to evaluate existing programs o! 

homemaking education in order to determine their 

adequacy in terms of the needs of homemakers 
entering employment. 

It may be necessary, in many communities, to 
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The ability of a family to continue to function successfully when the wife and mother is employed full time 


outside the home may 


depe nd upon the extent to which fam ly members are willing to make essential 


adjustments and their willingness to co-operate in the sharing of essential tasks 


develop a systematic program through some agency, 
such as the public school, to deve lop an apprecia- 
tion of the significance of problems relating to the 
increased employment of married women with home 
responsibilities. For these problems are significant 
not only to the families of these women but to the 
entire community Labor groups and the in- 
dustries employing these women can be relied upon 
to participate in such a program, but efforts should 
be made to awaken the entire community to its 
responsibility in helping these families solve their 
problems. The way in which these problems will be 
solved in one community may not be the way 
which will work in another community, but they 
can be solved through intelligent effort and co- 
operation when the community realizes the issues 

No nation can afford to put the problems of the 
family into cold storage for a generation and espe- 
cially those problems created by our efforts to save 
our way of life. Our way of life places a heavy 
responsibility upon the local community for deal- 


ing with those problems that directly affect the wel- 
fare of the individual and of the family Directions 
which have been issued in regard to the National 
Plan for Civil Defense stress the role of the local 
community, the use of established agencies, and 
the importance of co-ordinating those agencies with 
any specie problem of defense 

As a people, we seem to realize how important it 
is for Rosie to have training which will enable het 
to operate the riveting machine efficiently We 
must have airplanes, ships, and tanks which are 
carefully made in order that they may withstand 
the stresses and strains to which they will be sub- 


jected. It may be even more important, though 


that Rosie have training which will enable her to 
operate her home with the same efficiency with 
which she operates the riveting machine The 
family is being subjected to stresses and strains 
and, in the long run, society may profit more by 
having strong, well-built families than by having 
produced strong, well-built mechanical equipment 


International Conference of Social Work 


Plans are under way for low-cost 
International Conference of Social Work in December 1952 


transportation to India for the Sixth 


This will take 


the form of a one-month tour under the sponsorship of the United States 


Committee of the International Conference with the arrangements being 


handled by Affiliation of Schools and Seminars for International Study and 


Training 


It is anticipated now that the all-inclusive cost for 30 days from 


New York City and return will be about $1,295. Travel will be by plane, and 


there will be opportunities for sight 
the Conference will take place in Madras 


seeing 


According to present plans 
All those interested in attending 


the 1952 Conference are asked to write to the Conference of Social Work 


office, 22 West Gay Street, Columbus 15, Ohio, as promptly as possible 
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The Employment of Rural Women 


Mrs. Taylor is a member of the family eco- 
nomics division of the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics. This article is 
adapted from her talk at the 29th Annual 
Agricultural Outlook Conference in Washing- 
ton on November 1. With continued high 
living costs, this subject of women’s employ- 
ment outside the home appeared again and 
again in the Outlook discussions. 


HE increasing number of married women 

who are working outside their homes has 

brought to our attention the special needs 
and problems which arise in families where the 
homemaker plays a dual economic role. This situa- 
tion is one with which those of us who work with 
rural and farm families are finding ourselves in- 
creasingly concerned. Today, many more married 
women who live in rural areas or on farms are in 
the labor force than most people realize. 

To be in the labor force, one must be either em- 
ployed or actively seeking employment. For a 
rural or farm woman, this might mean that she 
was a farm operator or a hired farm worker. Or 
she might be doing nonfarm work—or seeking 
work off the farm. Or she might be working with- 
out pay on the family farm or business for 15 hours 
a week or more. 

In March 1950, in the country as a whole, 1 out 
of every 4 women who were living with their hus- 
bands was in the labor force. (See chart). When 
we consider where these women live who are so em- 
ployed, we find that 22 per cent of those who live 
in villages and other rural nonfarm areas are work- 
ing or seeking employment, while 17 per cent, or 
1 out of 6, of the wives who live on farms are in 
the labor force. Because Census collected this 
sample information in March, when the agri- 
cultural employment of women is at a low ebb, 
it is an underestimate of the annual average of the 
number of farm wives who work in agriculture. 

Just how many of these employed rural women 
are doing farm work—and how many are doing 
nonfarm work? As nearly as we can estimate, a 
little over 7 out of the 17 per cent of these married 
farm women are doing agricultural work. Most of 
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this 7 plus per cent is made up of unpaid family 
workers, since few women living with their hus- 
bands are farm operators and very few women are 
in the hired farm labor force in March. Somewhere 
between 9 and 10 out of the 17 per cent—or a little 
over half—are accounted for by farm homemakers 
doing nonfarm work. This means, then, that almost 
1 farm wife in every 10 in March 1950 was doing 
nonfarm work. This, in turn, means that she was 
spending time away from her home and any 
children she might have. 

As we have pointed out, these data relate only to 
married women living with their husbands. If we 
added those women in broken families who are 
either widowed or divorced or separated from their 
husbands, so that the data would include all women 
“ever married” who were living on farms or in rural 
nonfarm areas, then each of the total employment 
figures would be increased by 1 percentage point. 
The number, then, of rural farm and nonfarm 
women in the labor force who are widowed or 
divorced is small. 


Occupations of Rural Women 


What sorts of jobs do farm women take when 
they enter the labor force? What kinds of paid 
work do they do? A study of farm-operator families 
in Illinois in 1946, conducted by the Bureau of Hu- 
man Nutrition and Home Economics, gives an idea 
of the variety of jobs that farm women have. A tab- 
ulation was made of women with paying jobs and 
those self-employed, excluding women doing unpaid 
family work. It included all women in the family 

not just wives—who had paid jobs, except those 
who were living at home but were financially inde- 
pendent. Twenty per cent of the earning farm 
women in this group were farm operators, 18 per 
cent were clerks or saleswomen, 14 per cent were 
teachers, 14 per cent had an income from household 
crafts, 12 per cent were working in factories, and 6 
per cent were in domestic service. Four per cent 
were working as hired farm workers sometime 
during the year. While these data cannot be looked 
upon as a typical occupation distribution, they 
do serve to illustrate the variety of occupations 
in which farm women are employed in an impor- 
tant agricultural state. 
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Children and Age of Women in Labor Force 
In working with families, it is also important to 
know who works. What are the factors which de- 
termine that some women work and others don’t? 
One factor is the age of a woman’s chidren, 
particularly if they are of preschool age. The 
chart below (from Rural Family Living Charts, 
prepared by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economies for the 1952 Outlook Conference) 
shows the percentage of all married women living 
with their husbands who were in the labor force in 
March 1950 by the age of their children. Only 12 
per cent of the women with preschool children 
under 6 were in the labor force in comparison with 
28 per cent of the women with children in school 
from 6 to 17 years old—but no children under 6. 
Thirty per cent of the women who had no children 
at home under 18 were employed or seeking em- 
ployment. This chart indicates that married women 
freer to work—indeed do work in 
when they have no children of 


feel much 
greater numbers 
preschool age. 
Another factor in the picture influencing whether 
or not a woman is in the labor force is her own 
age. Just how this factor operates is dependent 
When 


employment opportunities are good, age is much 


largely upon the over-all economic situation. 


less important, for there are jobs for everyone who 
wants them. The past decade, which has been a 
period of high employment, has seen increasing 
numbers of older women in the labor force. In 
comparing the situation in 1940 with that of a 
decade later, we see that a 
greater proportion of women 
55 years old and over were 
working in 1950 than in 1940. 
Specifically, only 13 per cent 
of the women in this country 
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these older-age groups, there was a marked in- 
crease in the number of women working in 1944, 
at the height of wartime employment, from the 
number who had been working in 1940. That is 
to be expected. However, when you compare 1944 
with 1950, there were even more of these older 
women employed in 1950 than had been working 
at the peak of the war effort in 1944. 

When we consider the younger women, however 

those in the age group from 20 to 34 years old— 
the proportion of this group in the labor force, 
although increasing from 1940 to 1944 in the face 
of war labor demands, decreased with demobi- 
lization and the return of men to family circles. 
Unlike women of 35 and over, fewer younger women 
were working in 1950 than in 1940 

Thus, contrary to the expectation of many, it is 
the group of women over 35 who, encouraged to 
work during the war, have entered the labor force 
in even numbers since the war—with 
continued high job opportunities. No doubt many 
of these women have felt the need to work in the 
face of the lessening value of their family’s real 
Too, at an age when 


greater 


income in the postwar years 
their home responsibilities are lessened and they 
have more leisure time, many of these women are 
enjoying their employment experiences. In view 
of the increase in the number of older people in 
our population, this employment of older women is 
an encouraging sign but one that leans heavily 
upon high employment opportunities for both men 
and women and for all age groups 
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who were 55 years and over 
labor force in 
1950, almost 
were employed 


were in the 
1940, while by 
20 per cent 
or seeking employment 
When women 35 to 54 years 
old are considered, the story 
is the same; 27 per cent were 
in the labor force in 1940; 
by 1950 this group had in- 
creased to 39 per cent 

Let us look at the picture in 
1944 to see the effect of the 
war on the employment of 
both of 
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Some Reasons Why Women Work 

We have seen how large a role married women 
play in our labor force, what they do, and who 
works. The question logically follows: Why do 
married women work? They work, in a vast ma- 
jority of cases, because of economic pressures. 
Growing numbers of women—because of their 
family situation—are the single breadwinner and 
have no choice. Others join the labor force be- 
cause their family income cannot stretch to make 
ends meet without their help. In these days of ris- 


ing living costs, still others work to maintain their 


present level of living. A potent force behind the 
increase in the number of multiple-earner families, 
then, is the need for additional income. As we 
would expect, family income increases as more 
earners contribute. In 1949, the median net in- 
come of farm families with two earners was ap- 
proximately $1800.whiie that for families with only 
one earner Was $1,450. In rural nonfarm families, 
the one-earner family’s income averaged almost 
$2600, while the income of the two-earner family 
was almost $800 more—about $3,350. This is 
money income and is based on the money income of 
family members who are earning $1 or more during 
the vear. The money contribution of the second or 
the third earner is much less proportionately than 
that of the first earner. The second or the third 
earner may only work part time or may not be 
able to command the wages or income the first 
earner does. 

There is also another reason why women work 
other than their need for money. A psychological 
need for creative activity when a woman's children 
are grown and she has much more leisure time 
on her hands is a very important reason why women 
work. It is at this stage that many women seek 
and find deep satisfaction in employment, provided, 
of course, that employment is available to them 


Employment Outlook 

What is the outlook for married women working? 
In times like these, married women—urban and 
rural—constitute our principal reservoir of labor 
and this reservoir tends to flow into the labor force 
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as certain pressures are brought to bear. Data 
presented at the 1952 Agricultural Outlook Con- 
ference indicate that the outlook is for continued 
high employment, and that, of course, means more 
job opportunities for women. Accompanied by 
these high employment opportunities is the outlook 
for continued high prices with perhaps even slightly 
higher prices in prospect. This combination of 
job opportunities plus high prices is a powerful one 
and one that is likely to direct many married women 
into the labor market 
which affect the employment of married women 


These are general pressures 


regardless of where they may live. 

In addition, there are pressures operating on 
rural women particularly which wil! tend to pull 
them into the labor foree. First, there are those 
which might pull more farm women into agricul- 
tural work; for exampie, the great exodus of 
people from the farms in the past year, particularly 
the single young adults. If labor should becom« 
scarce in farm areas, as the sons are drafted or as 
thev and the daughters and hired hands leave th« 
farm for city employment, it is the wife and mother 
who may have to step in and share the burden of 
farm work, unless, of course, the whole family has 
left the farm. There is no doubt that wives and 
mothers are going to provide a larger share of the 
farm labor force. Certainly this situation will be 
highly aggravated if out-and-out war comes 

Then there are trends which are encouraging par- 
ticularly the nonfarm employment of rural women 
One factor contributing job opportunities to rural 
women is the marked expansion of suburban areas 
and the increasing movement of eitv-earner lam- 
ilies to rural areas. Such families create demand 
for goods and services—domestie work, sales jobs in 
stores, clerical jobs, and the like—and thus provide 
job opportunities close by for many rural and farm 
women. Then, with the encouragement of decen- 
tralization of industry, some rural areas are seeing 
industrial jobs, particularly defense jobs, available 
in their very communities. Such trends, combined 
with continued high employment and high prices, 
point to the employment of a larger proportion of 
rural married women in nonagricultural pursuits 
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Our Aging Population: Our Concern 


Dr. Gross is head of the department of home 
management and child development at Michi- 
gan State College. This article is based on 
her talk at the 1951 annual meeting of AHEA. 


IKE everyone else who follows the trends of 
the times, the home economist is aware of 
the increasing proportion of our aging popu- 

lation. She is also aware that any important change 
in the composition of the population brings with it 
special problems. It is the purpose of this article 
to focus sharply upon a certain few of these prob- 
lems, selected from the point of view of home econo- 
mists in family economics and home management. 

One may say that the home economist has no 
choice but to give some attention to the problems 
of older people. Ours, above all other professions, 
concentrates not upon any part of family life but 
upon the entire family as our center of interest. We 
have accepted wholeheartedly the concept of the 
family life eyele. Giving increased attention now 
to the later years merely brings that part of the 
evele into higher relief and recognizes the fact that 
that part of the eyele may last 25 or even 30 years. 

As home economists work in extension classes and 
in other forms of adult education, there is obvious 
need for concern and knowledge about older people, 
who will increasingly make up the membership of 
those classes. There is increasing need for inter- 


preting the problems of old age to younger people 
in the schools and colleges in order to facilitate 


adjustments between generations 

There are certain obligations laid upon the home 
economist if she is to approach the problems of old 
age realistically. She must acquire something of 
a new vocabulary in order to read the literature; 
she should recognize the growth of the problem; she 
should distinguish between known facts about old 
age and mere surmises; and she should recognize 
the interrelationships of old age problems. 

Some of the new vocabulary is relatively easy to 
come by. “Later maturity” and “senior citizens” 
are terms that are largely self-explanatory. “Geron- 
tology,” which is the scientific study of all aspects 
of aging, can be separated mentally from “ger- 
iatries,” which covers the medical aspects of aging, 
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if the latter term is linked with the familiar con- 
cept of pediatrics. 

In our population in this twentieth century, the 
proportion of persons 65 years and over has in- 
creased at an accelerating rate from 4.1 per cent in 
1900 to 7.7 per cent in 1950. 


Growth of Old Age Problems 


Facts are beginning to emerge about these older 
people—for example, more of them are women than 
men, and over half of the women are widowed as 
compared with about one-fourth of the men. Perti- 
nent psychological and biological “facts” are also 
slowly emerging. Nevertheless, the total biological 
process of aging is, to quote Dr. A. J. Carlson, still 
not adequately understood. It is known, however, 
that various aspects of aging take place at different 
rates in individuals. 

The kinds of problems connected with old age 
can be variously classified. One generalization 
about types is very important. It is quite artificial 
to think of psychological problems as separate 
from economic, economic as separate from health, 
and soon. A research study of the aged being car- 
ried on at the present time by the United States 
Public Health Service is investigating the inter- 
relationships of health and family adjustments 
Major economic problems of later maturity, insofar 
as they can be separated from other issues, include 
economic support, housing, and levels of living 

Unquestionably, under the amended Social Se- 
curity legislation, there will be in the future a 
larger proportion of economically independent 
older people; but data of the mid-1940's indicate 
that about one-third of those 65 years and over 
were then dependent either upon relatives or friends 
or, to a greater extent, upon public assistance. Of 
the nearly two-thirds who were independent, more 
than half of them lived upon earnings, not a pos- 
sible source of income for many older people as 
they reach the 70’s and 80's. There is evidence that 
those gainfully employed are most commonly oc- 
cupied, if men, in professional and managerial posi- 
tions; if women either in the same or in service 
occupations. 

Employment of older workers is gaining increased 
attention. A great economic burden falls upon the 
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earning members of society if those who are cap- 
able of continuing to do productive work are pre- 
vented from so doing. Society also Joses the skill 
of these older people. Women can probably func- 
tion productively longer than men because their 
services are more largely used within their family 
circles and hence do not compete in the labor 
market. An interesting English study (1) showed 
half of women aged 60 to 70 doing all of their own 
housework and an additional 34 to 44 per cent 
helping others with housework. At age 75, 40 per 
cent were still running their own homes, and it 
was not until 80 that this proportion dropped to 
less than one-fifth. 

There is evidence that economic independence in 
old age is associated with good personal adjust- 
ment. There is also evidence that, except through 
Social Security, it is increasingly difficult to provide 
for one’s own later years. Inflation may cut in 
half or less the purchasing power of even a success- 
ful program of provision begun 30 years before. 
Decreasing interest rates make fewer dollars avail- 
able from a given amount of savings. Saving 
during the earning years is more difficult with our 
increasingly high standard of living. 

Housing and place of residence are, of course, 
not solely economic problems, but they are condi- 
tioned to a large extent by economic support. 
Physical needs may be secondary to psychological 
needs in providing housing, but both must be con- 
sidered within the framework of economic possi- 
bility. There is a general idea that older people 
flock to California and Florida. Facts show that 
the migration rate even into these states is less 
for those 65 years and older than for the general 
population. Many old people cannot afford to 
move and also are better adjusted in familiar sur- 
roundings. There are many questions concerning 
housing in the later years. Is it better for the old 
and for the young—to have “balanced” neighbor- 
hoods containing persons of all ages or should the 
old as far as possible live in separate communities? 
If the latter, there is agreement that these communi- 
ties should be near where the general population 
lives. If there are separate communities, how shall 
they be financed? When nursing care is essential, 
is it better to provide out-patient service than 
hospital care? The former is cheaper and has the 
added advantage of providing psychological values. 

Continuing to live in one’s own home as long as 
possible is linked with the best personal adjust- 
ment according to research findings on both older 
men and women. In the Cavan study (2), women 
out of their own homes were better adjusted when 
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living independently in rooming and _ boarding 
houses and hotels than when living in homes of 
relatives and friends. The opposite was true of 
men. Women in institutions were the least well 
adjusted. There was no report on men in institu- 
tions in this study. 

Another problem of old age is a reduction in 
level of living. It is related to economic support 
but is different in that, whether independent or 
dependent, older people must on the average face 
a lower level of living than the one to which they 
were accustomed in their more vigorous years. Al- 
though distribution of income by age groups is not 
easily available, an estimate for persons 65 years 
and over in 1948 (3) gives: 


TOTAL MEN WOMEN 


t t 


per cent per cer 
Under $1,000 593 498 795 
2,000 to 2.999 162 138 36 


3,000 to 3,999 48 65 15 


per cer 


Whether or not these men and women were heads 
of households is not stated, but a considerable 
proportion were. Available comparable data on 
“spending units” (not far different from “families”’) 
indicate for all age groups in the general popula- 
tion in i848 only 11 per cent under $1,000 and 20 
per cent at each of the higher levels listed above. 
The inference is warranted that incomes are lower 
after 65 than for the population in general. 
Lowering one’s accustomed level of living is diffi- 


cult to face. The question arises as to how to pre- 


pare psychologically for this change. With the 


emphasis of our profession on material values 
the fashionable garment, the newest model of wash- 
ing machine—it is doubtful as to how much help 
we are offering people toward comfortable accept- 
ance of lowered levels of living in later years 

In this area of values and philosophy for ap- 
proaching old age we can perhaps not go so far as 
Robert Browning and think that “the best is yet to 
be.” We must, however, reach the point of accepting 
the last stage of the family life cycle as an im- 
portant and a normal part of the whole of life. 
Its problems must be accepted and solved as far as 
possible by all of us as well as by our “senior 


citizens.” 
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Evaluating College Teaching 


Dr. Fults is a professor of home economics 
education at Florida State University. This 
article was planned by the AHEA committee 


on home economics in higher education. 


LMOST every teacher wants to be a good 
teacher. This seems to apply particularly 
to those who teach home economics since 
there are so many other vocational opportunities 
for those trained in this field that one not interested 
in teaching may find other pursuits. Assuming the 
teacher to be competent, informed, and sincere, what 
are the qualities of teaching related to “goodness” 
in the teaching of home economics at the college 
level? Perhaps good teaching at any level would 
have many of the same characteristics. Obviously, 
one of the first considerations in answering this 
question is the effectiveness of the learning on the 
part of the students under the guidance of the 
teacher. More basic, however, may be a series of 
questions relating to what the students are learn- 
ing. Are the purposes toward which this learning 
is directed those that are of significance in the life 
of today? Do these purposes relate to furthering 
democracy as a way of living? Is the clarification 
of values of both teacher and students a goal of the 
course? At a time when students and teachers are 
faced with many conflicting values in living, is it 
not essential to give consideration to the examina- 
tion of values on the basis of evidence and conse- 
quences of courses-of-action in college courses di- 
rected toward better home and family living? 
When patterns of family living are undergoing 
rapid change and are influenced heavily by forces 
outside the family, is this not a prime consideration 
for teachers of home economics today? 

In a further examination of goals, emphasis should 
be placed on teaching students to think critically 
and to plan effectively for the attainment of both 
individual and group goals. Are students taught to 
interpret data, to apply principles, to examine 
proof, to make justifiable generalizations, to use 
and discriminate in their use of authorities, to 
distinguish between fact and assumption, to use 
techniques of logical reasoning, and others? To live 
effectively in the world of today, planning seems 
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to be a necessary skill—planning related to the use 
of time, money, and other resources both for per- 
sonal and group use. Are thinking and planning 
goals of this course? 

Another question relating to goals might be, 
“Are students being helped to understand society 
and processes of social change?” Since the home 
is a primary institution of our society, this ques- 
tion seems to be closely related to the teaching of 
home economics. Also, the question may be raised 
as to whether or not a goal of this course may be 
that of helping students to acquire skill in meet- 
ing their developmental tasks. At various stages 
in the life and growth of an individual certain 
tasks are demanded of the person. Should class- 
work on a college campus relate to helping students 
to cope with these requirements? 

Lastly, there are objectives associated with a 
particular course, such as the acquisition of cer- 
tain subject matter, certain skills, understandings 
and appreciations deemed to be important. Are 
all of these goals of teaching and learning clear to 
both teacher and students? 


Evaluation of Teaching 

A third aspect of evaluating teaching deals with 
the facility of the teacher in carrying on operations 
of the teaching process. The definition of teaching 
used as a basis for this analysis is that “Teaching 
is A process, a co-operative inquiry, directed toward 
the clarification of the beliefs of both teacher and 
students, and emphasizing throughout the develop- 
ment of self-direction on the part of students. The 
whole enterprise is characterized, perhaps even 
conditioned at times, by a supremely high regard for 
the personal worth of every individual participat- 
ing.” (1) 

An analysis of teaching operations made by 
Raths (2) is a useful tool in examining teaching 
processes. Raths states that teaching is going on 
when the following operations are taking place in 
the classroom. First, the operations which deal 
with clarifying through reflecting, through defini- 
tion and illustration, presentation of apparent in- 
consistency, comparison of likeness and difference, 
questioning of underlying assumptions, anticipa- 
tion of consequences, questioning of meanings, in- 
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quiry into who should believe, relating feelings to 
behavior, summarizing a series of steps, raising 
questions of purpose, quest for origins of expres- 
sion, and raising questions of value. The show-how 
operations are to help others “to learn how” to do 
certain things through teacher demonstration, use 
of external teaching aids, meeting of difficulties, 
and presentation of alternative methods. 
Ideational or conceptual learning, sometimes 
even motor types of learning, involve so much chal- 
lenge to the personalities of students that to facili- 
tate learning teachers must carry on operations 
which contribute to feelings of security in the chal- 
lenging situation. These include meeting the needs 
for belonging, achievement, economic security, free- 
dom from fear and guilt, love and affection, per- 
sonal integrity in sharing, and for understanding 
and knowledge. Involved in this teaching opera- 
tion also are: controlling conflict situations; con- 
sistency of behavior; and the treatment of errors. 
The culturally unifying operations of teaching 
deal with an attempt to unify the culture through 
eliciting free expression, formulating propositions, 
examining beliefs, differences, and recognizing pres- 
ent liberties. A further teaching operation deals 
with enriching community living through choosing 
community problems on which to work, contrast- 
ing desires and requirements, planning solutions to 
problems, and acting on these problems. 


Human Relations in the Classroom 


Still another factor relating to suecessful teach- 
ing concerns the quality of human relations in the 
classroom. An experiment carried on by the writer 
in three home economics classes in high schools 
showed that when good human relations were em- 
phasized by the teachers that social acceptability 
was increased from a lower to a higher level; gen- 
eral achievement in classwork increased; scores on 
a reading test and a psychological examination in- 
creased significantly; and scores on a “Who's Who 
Test” and committee choice showed growth on the 
part of students. Fleming’s study (3) showed a 
marked decrease in psychosomatic illness of chil- 
dren when good human relations were practiced in 
the classroom. Is it unwarranted to assume that 
these conditions might prevail in college classrooms 
when value is placed on good human relations? 

The seven factors assumed to be related to fur- 
thering good human relations in the classroom are: 
helping others to see what it is they are after and 
what they are doing; earning the respect and con- 
fidence of others; securing co-operation; creating 
good will and feelings of security; controlling con- 
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flict situations; helping others to meet the require- 
ments of a situation; and developing common con- 
cerns through the free entertaining of ideas. 

Assuming the above-stated factors to be closely 
related to good teaching, how may college teaching 
be evaluated? Several suggestions follow: 

1. Use checking devices as self-evaluation de- 
vices. Such instruments as the Ohio Teaching 
Record and What Is Teaching? may be helpful. 

2. Use wire or tape recordings of classwork which 
may be analyzed for self-improvement ideas 

3. Groups of teachers who are interested in eval- 
uation of teaching may find it interesting to work 
together. Reading and discussion of such books 
as Essays in Teaching (4), This Is Teaching (5), 
Nearby (6), Fair Is the Morning (7), Home Eco- 
nomics in Higher Education (8), and others of a 
professional nature may be stimulating. 

4. Use evaluation instruments to aid in deter- 
mining the growth of students toward their achieve- 
ment of the goals of the course. 

5. Secure students’ reactions to methods and 


techniques used, activities provided, and the like 


as an additional source of collecting evidence as to 
the quality of the teaching of a course 

6. Finally, ask these questions as one teaches 
from day to day, “What am I trying to do?” “What 
is the most effective way to achieve my objective?” 

Evaluating one’s teaching can lead to stimula- 
tion and unlimited satisfaction in growth and 
learning of students and teacher. It is likely to 
lead to use of a wider variety of methods, clarifica- 
tion of purposes, use of many resources, more 
democratic attitudes and relationships, and more 
satisfied and stimulated teacher and students as a 
rewarding adventure 
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A Proposal for the Direction 
of Family Life Research in the Next Decade 


Dr. Rockwood is a professor of child develop- 
ment and family relationships at the New 
York State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University. This article is based upon 
her talk to the family relations and child de- 
velopment division at the 1951 AHEA annual 


meeting 


HERE are at least three heartening indica- 
tions that research workers in family rela- 
tionships and child development have reached 
another milestone in their own development. On 
is the willingness to try to reach some agreement 
among themselves on where to focus attention in 
family life research in the years immediately ahead 
Another is the co-operative effort of individuals 
and institutions. Until recently each person went 
his own way and, as a consequence, little has been 
accomplished in the way of additive results in re- 
search in the field. Finally, there is the recognition 
that any penetrating study of the dynamics of 
marital and family relationships calls for an inter- 
disciplinary approach. This means intensive and 
continuous collaborative effort of teams of investi- 
gators, the members of which are trained in dif- 
ferent fields. A few attempts of this kind ar 
already under way 
This article is concerned with a proposal for the 
orientation of research in family relationships and 
child development in the next decade. Several 
similar proposals have been made. Before I present 
my own, I would like to review briefly some of the 
foci for research suggested by others 
Burgess (10, 11) has suggested that companion- 
ship is the essence of family relations and there- 
fore a fundamental orientation for family life re- 
search. He points out that the concept is as appli- 
cable to husband-wife relations as to parent-child 
relations and that research in the field should be 
concerned with both 
Komarovsky (30), Hill (26), and Koos (34) 
have seen crises situations as one focus for family 
life research. They have studied the extent to 
which families sueceed or fail in meeting conditions 
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of strain arising directly or indirectly from societal 
conditions. 

In the past decade, Burgess (10), Cottrell (13, 

4, 15), Burgess and Wallin (9), and Locke (36) 
have made significant contributions to an under- 
standing of engagement and marriage relationships 
through their studies of the prediction of success or 
failure in marriage. 

Cottrell (14) has suggested that future research 
be focused upon three important functions of the 
family: reproduction, satisfaction of the affectional 
response needs, and socialization and personality 
patterning. It is his opinion that the last two re- 
quire a more comprehensive formulation of theory 
in terms of interpersonal dynamics than we have 
at present and the intensive collaboration of per- 
sons trained in several fields. He urges that mor 
research in the family be oriented to an exhaustive 
study of empathic responses and abilities. (16) 
Since empathic responses appear to be of central 
importance to communication and understanding, 
we need to know to what extent they can be 
modified by training 

Cavan (12) points out that most of the research 
to date has been on the “young” family that is in 
the process of establishing itself and of producing 
and rearing children. She makes several specific 
timely suggestions for research related to the con- 
tracting and aging family 

Mowrer and Mowrer (41) suggest, as a focus for 
Marriage research, the adjustments resulting from 
the interaction of combinations of types of affec- 
tional patterns in marriage. We have considerable 
data on the effects of personality upon marriage, 
they point out, but little on the effects of marriage 
upon personality 

Studies by Komarovsky (31), Winch (60, 61), 
and Rabban (45), as well as the work of Merton 
(40) and Parsons (42), suggest still another fram« 
of reference for family life research. To what 
extent is there differential treatment of the two 
sexes in the family of orientation? What unin- 
tended consequences has this differential treatment 
on the adjustment of the man and the woman in 


marriage? 
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Davis (17), Havighurst (23), Warner (59), Hol- 
lingshead (27), and others have selected class dif- 
ferences as a focus for research in the field. 

Bossard (5, 6) has used phases of the life of a 
family as a frame of reference for research on 
parent-child relationships. Family ritual, family 
table talk, family modes of expression, role of the 
guest are some of the subjects of his studies. 

The Interdisciplinary Workshop on Marriage and 
Family Research (24) held at the University of 
Chicago in August 1950, under the leadership of 
Burgess, Duvall, and Hill, proposed the stages of 
the family cycle as a framework within which to 
study the dynamics of family development. 

This quick review shows clearly that research 
interest in the field is focusing more and more on 
covert factors. The development of a dynamic 
psychology has directed interest toward motives 
and feelings. 

For several years now, I have experimented with 
various approaches to a study of the dynamics of 
family interaction in the graduate course I teach. 
The frame of reference I am at present using has 
seemed to be the most fruitful and has suggested 
the orientation for research I am proposing here. 
It seems to me that any fundamental research in 


family interaction must be concerned with the 
dynamic significance to every human being in the 
different but related roles of the male and the 
female; of the younger, middle, and older genera- 
tions; and the older and younger within the child's 


generation in the family setting. 

Below, I have attempted to indicate more spe- 
cifically the direction I would like to see research 
take under each of the three areas indicated above 


I. Interrelations of the male and the female in 
the family setting 

I would like to see further research on sex roles 
in various segments of the society. I would par- 
ticularly like to see a further testing of the hypoth- 
eses suggested by Komarovsky (3/1, 32), Parsons 
(42), Merton (40), Rabban (45), and Winch (60, 
61): 

A. That the differential training of boys and girls 
in the family of orientation has unintended con- 
sequences in the adjustments of the two sexes to 
marriage. That the major unintended consequence 
of the greater sheltering of the girl child is to 
create in her a greater attachment to the family 
of orientation. That this attachment handicaps her 
in making the shift to the family of procreation 
which our culture demands. That in-law problems 
in marriage more frequently involve the wife’s 
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parents than the husband’s and probably more often 
the wife’s mother than her father. That the male 
is more likely to move comfortably into his mascu- 
line role if his parents’ marriage is happy and his 
father successful. That adult sex roles decrease 
sharply the opportunities for the male and the 
female to share each others’ lives. (39) 

B. That the occupational and educational sys- 
tems may have unintended consequences upon sex 
roles and family relationships, especially in the 
middle-class, college-educated group. Until re- 
cently, husband and wife have been shielded from 
competition with each other in the occupational 
sphere. What effects can be seen upon sex roles 
and family relationships in those families in which 
the earnings and prestige of husband and wife are 
comparable? 

The questions raised by Adams (1), Bernard (4), 
Ellis (21), Kolb (29), and Bowman (7, 8) lead me 
to feel that we need to take another look at the 
successfully married person delineated by marriage 
prediction tests. Is he the prosaic, conservative, 
conforming individual they picture, and the situa- 
tion to which he conforms a “bleak wasteland of 
status, occupation, and income struggle”? (29) 
Would an orientation to marriage research based 
on effectiveness of communication between husband 
and wife provide a more satisfactory measure of 
pair unity and marital success? I recognize diffi- 
culties of such an approach, but I do not think they 
are insurmountable. There is first the problem of 
defining “effective communication.” It is more 
than maintaining amicable relations. It includes 
some means of ventilating problems. The essence 
of communication is how two separate and different 
selves can maintain at the same time their feeling 
of separateness and relatedness. An important 
focus of such a study would be the empathic re- 
sponses. 

Another focus for research in the interrelations 
of the male and the female in our culture is the 
value premises concealed in interpretations and 
emphases in courses on marriage and family rela- 
tionships. (7, 8, 21,29) Is our instruction stressing 
the dangers of romanticism and individualism, the 
desirability of conforming, being conventional, se- 
lecting one’s mate with due regard to status and 
class? Are ambivalent attitudes toward sex re- 
flected in the interpretations placed on marriage 
and family relationships? (20) Do the criteria 
for successful marriage developed by marriage edu- 
cators give primacy to institutions and groups over 
the person, and are they therefore nondemocratie 
as Kolb (29, p. 66) charges? Are these emphases 
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in courses on marriage and family relationships 
intentional or unintentional? If intentional, have 
we faced the implications involved? 


II. Interrelations of the younger, middle, and 
older generations at successive stages of the 
cycle of family development 


Within this frame of reference, more research is 
needed upon the changing relationships of the 
parent generation and the child generation and of 
the husband-wife pair at successive stages of the 
cycle of family life. I would like to suggest some 
directions for research under each of these two 
major headings: 

A. Changing relationships of the husband and 
wife at successive stages of family development as 
these affect parent-child relationships: 

1. Does marital adjustment decline with par- 
enthood, particularly with the increase in the size 
of the family? Is the inability to fulfill the com- 
panionship role during this stage of the cycle a 
factor in decline of marital adjustment in the 
middle class? Is the importance of keeping intact 
the husband-wife relationship as the couple moves 
through the successive stages of family develop- 
ment overvalued in middle-class American society? 
Has our small, isolated, conjugal family unit placed 
too heavy a burden on the parent pair during the 
expanding stage of the family cycle? 

2. How do individuals and couples differ in 
their acceptance of parental and other marital 
roles? How possible is it for a couple to test them- 
selves in these interactive roles ahead of marriage? 

3. A change in the roles of husband and wife 
in times of family crises, such as illness, accidents, 
or unemployment of the husband, is an experience 
faced by many families. What kinds of personali- 
ties can make these shifts and what kinds cannot? 
What are the effects on the parent-child relation- 
ship of shifts in parental roles at different stages 
of the family cycle? (33) 

4. Are the affectional relationships of the aging 
pair closely associated with the empathic ability 
of one or both? Do the affectional needs of hus- 
band and wife change throughout the cycle of 
family life? How are the affectional needs of the 
surviving partner met when husband or wife dies? 
How are these needs related to the adjustment of 
aging parents and adult children? (12) 

5. Remarriage of divorced persons has been 
studied by Popenoe (44), Waller (58), and others, 
but almost no study has been made of the remar- 
riage of men and women, once happily married, who 
have lost the marriage partner by death. How 
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successful are these marriages? What is the atti- 
tude of grown children toward the marriage of 
older parents? Are expectations of the second 
partner based on the previously established rela- 
tionships with the dead marital partner? (12) 

B. The changing relationship of parents and chil- 
dren at successive stages of the cycle of family 
development: 

1. Allen (2), Sullivan (57), Plant (43) and 
others have contributed valuable insights concern- 
ing what is involved for parent and child in the 
separation process as the child moves toward ma- 
turity. The issues involved in the confusion of 
belongingness, authority, and dependence aspects 
of love ties are extremely complex and still too 
little understood. More study is needed of the 
positive aspects as well as the dangers of early 
object relationships 

2. Are changes taking place in child-rearing 
practices in middle-class American society which 
may have, as unintended consequences, some funda- 
mental changes in American character? (22, 49) 
(a) Is the rapid social change of a !arge part of our 
population responsible for change, largely uncon- 
scious, in child-rearing practices? (b) Are parental 
attitudes toward child rearing characterized by 
considerable inconsistency? For example, how can 
we reconcile the pressure now being placed on re- 
luectant obstetricians by insisten. parents for na- 
tural childbirth and rooming-in with the continued 
respect for pediatric advice and guides ce? Why 
is the “drive-it-ourselves” attitude r.ore evident 
before the baby’s birth than aiterward? (c) Is 
there a decline of specifically defined goals and 
clear purposes in cuild rearing? If so, does this 
make the individual more vulnerable to apathy in 
his family and societal responsibilities? (d) Are 
the peer group relationships becoming the signifi- 
cant criteria of successful child rearing? That is, 
does the parent judge his success as a parent on the 
basis of his child’s popularity in peer group rela- 
tions? (e) Are mass media effecting changes in 
parent-child relationships by setting norms of pa- 
rental behavior which are known to children as well 
as to parents? (f) Is one unintended consequence 
of child-rearing practices the lack of obligation 
grown children feel for the support of aged and 
needy parents? How does this affect the psycho- 
logical security that parents obtain from the family 
which they reared? (18, 19) 


Ill. Interrelations of the older and younger 
within the child’s generation 


The orientations of research in this area have 
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been suggested to me by the tentative findings of 
several recent studies. 

A. What are the unintended consequences of dif- 
ferential treatment of children in the family on 
the basis of age categories? I would like to see 
some further testing of the findings reported by 
Sears (51) on ordinal position in the family of 
onentation: 

1. That something rather consistent in child 
rearing changes between the first and second child. 
That second and later children are treated more 
permissively in respect to scheduling of feeding 
than are first or only children. That the ordinal 
positions of first and second children are accom- 
panied by certain uniformities of experience that 
mold the personalities into what might be called 
“first ordinal position role type” and “second role 
type.” (Not all differences in their studies were 
ascribed to role differences.) 

2. That mobility upward of the family shows 
a highly reliable relationship to the use of self- 
demand feeding and other specific pediatric advice, 
but situations such as how to deal with aggression 
where advice is less specifie do not. 

B. Sibling rivalry has received some study, but 
more is needed relating to the factors present in 
sibling rivalry at different age levels and in different 
social class groups: 

Is sibling rivalry in the early years related to the 
search for belongingness and later to competition 
for parental approval? Is rivalry in husband-wife 
relations a continuation of the childhood struggles 
expressing itself both in the security and adequacy 
areas? Do manifestations of sibling rivalry differ 
from one social class group to another? Why has 
there been so little exploration of the emotional 
satisfactions connected with having brothers and 
sisters? Autobiography, biography, and fiction are 
our chief sources of insight on positive satisfac- 


tions of sibling relationships. (46, 47, 48, 50, 52, 53, 


C. Peer group relationships have become exceed- 
ingly important in structuring parent-child rela- 
tions and the young person’s relations to society. 
Studies are needed to test hypotheses suggested by 
Riesman (49), Mead (37, 38), and others: 

1. That parents in middle-class American so- 
ciety love their children conditionally. That the 


parents’ love for their children is related to how 
their children stand with other children of their 
age and class group, and the degree to which the 
child interferes with personal ambitions of parents. 

2. That the parents’ (and the teacher's) role is 
chiefly one of peer-group facilitator and mediator. 
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3. That parents are chiefly concerned in sur- 
rounding their children with peers who are like 
them in visible matters, paying little attention to 
likeness in less visible matters such as temperament 
and interests. 

4. That the middle-class American child uses 
the peer group as a club to bring adults into line if 
they make unreasonable demands of him. 

5. That leadership in the peer group depends 
chiefly on being sensitive to swings of fashion, or 
the ability to sniff-out changing tastes and their 
modes of expression. 

I have outlined briefly what seem to me signifi- 
cant foci for research in family relationships and 
child development in the next decade, and I have 
suggested some possible directions for research 
under each of the three major divisions proposed. 
The orientations are expressed in terms of inter- 
action, for it is my opinion that the greatest present 
need in family life research is in the area of the 
dynamics of family interaction. 

If research workers can agree upon some com- 
mon foci for research in the field, convince their 
several institutions of the necessity of interdisci- 
plinary research, and continue the co-operative 
effort already under way, in the next decade sub- 
stantial additions can be made to an understanding 
of the dynamics of family interaction 
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Standards for Performance of Rayons 


In this article, two members of the consumer interests committee of the American 
Home Economics Association discuss the proposed American Standards for Rayon 
Fabrics. Ardenia Chapman, who represents the AHEA on the Consumer Goods Com- 
mittee of the American Standards Association and who has just been reelected a 
director of ASA, presents some of the background of the Standards and suggests ways 
that home economists as individuals or as teachers can promote and use the standards. 
Pauline Beery Mack of the Ellen H. Richards Institute and the Texas State College 
for Women, who represented the American Home Economics Association on Com- 
mittee L22 of the American Standards Association which developed the Rayon Stand- 
ards under discussion, explains the content of the Standards in terms of meaning 


to consumers. 


RAYON STANDARDS ARE TOOLS FOR BETTER BUYING 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN 


HE rayon standards developed by Commit- 

tee L22 of the American Standards Associa- 

tion cover 17 per cent of the textiles produced 
annually in this country. The value of such goods 
on the retail counter amounts to about 9 billion 
dollars. Retailers, in sponsoring the rayon stand- 
ards project, wanted to provide their store buyers 
with a tool which would help them to purchase 
serviceable fabrics. Like consumers, store buyers 
find it difficult to recognize all of the characteristics 
of good fabrics through feel and appearance only. 
The retail buyer, by using the standards, will be 
assured of the serviceability of the goods and can, 
therefore, concentrate his efforts on the decision 
about what new weaves, colors, finishes, and fashion 
features he should buy. 

The proposed rayon standards cover women’s 
wearing apparel, such as sportswear, suitings, coat- 
ings, linings, pajamas, nightgowns, underwear, hand- 
kerchiefs, and gloves—a total of 24 end-uses. In 
the men’s wearing apparel, they cover sportswear, 
suitings, shirting, shorts, pajamas, linings, neck- 
ties, handkerchiefs, and so forth. In home furnish- 
ings fabrics, they include such end-uses as bed- 
spreads, slip covers, upholstery fabrics, comforters, 
and other items. 

Each end-use specification describes what tests 
are required before the goods can qualify as 
“washable,” “hand washable,” or “cleanable.” The 
specifications also give information on dimensional 
restorability and fastness to gas fading, shrinkage, 
and tensile strength. 

The National Retail Dry Goods Association, 


sponsor of the rayon standards project, early last 
year through its board of directors approved the 
Proposed American Standards for Rayon Fabrics 
worked out under the procedures of the American 
Standards Association. Other retailers, such as mail 
order houses and variety stores, as well as con- 
sumers, have agreed that the standards will serve 
the consumer well. Anyone claiming that the mer- 
chandise meets the standards, when actually it does 
not, is liable before the law for misrepresentation 

Now, for the first time in the history of any 
fabric, consumers and retailers can have nationally 
certified quality performance for rayon fabrics and 
mixed goods whether the goods are piece goods, 
garments, or household furnishings 

However, we must remember that these are vol- 
untary standards and that nothing happens in mar- 
ket places unless a demand is created and sustained 
by consumers. The responsibility for the success of 
this program is certainly the joint responsibility of 
retailer and consumer alike. On several occasions, 
the textile manufacturing industries have pointed 
out that they know how to produce quality goods 
but that retailers are primarily concerned with 
price, irrespective of quality. Many consumers 
can certainly stand accused of being gullible in buy- 
ing price instead of quality. 

If the details of this program are not entirely 
familiar to you, they are probably just as unfa- 
miliar to the buyers and managers of your retail 
stores. It may, therefore, be necessary to conduct 
an educational program for retailers as well as 
consumers. 
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Classes and clubs can meet with retailers to dis- 
cuss the problem of having goods in accordance 
with these standards. We can emphasize the im- 
portance of rayon standards in our classes and our 
adult groups. We can organize joint consumer-re- 
tailer committees at the local level to study the 
problem. There will be some disappointments, 
some confusion, and certainly hard work is re- 
quired; .but when we finally have certified mer- 
chandise, we will be protected by a special label on 
the goods indicating whether they are “washable,” 
“washable with care,” or “cleanable,” with instruc- 
tions on handling. 

Each of us should constitute a committee of one 
to urge department store buyers, chain stores, and 
mail order houses to make certified rayon goods 


available. 


HE true significance of the performance 

standards for rayon fabrics lies in the fact 

that now a wide range of performance char- 
acteristics has been defined for rayons, with the 
performance required for yard goods or ready-to- 
wear items set at levels both consistent with good 
consumer performance and achievable from the 
technological point of view. 

The Proposed American Standards for Rayon 
Fabrics and the test methods to be applied in 
measuring conformity to the standards have been 
developed by the co-operation of scientists and 
technicians from the textile industry—including 
rayon yarn manufacturers, weavers, knitters, fin- 
ishers, processors, and converters—from the distri- 
bution industry and from consumer groups. More 
than 30 national organizations have aided in the 
formulation of these standards. The standards are 
voluntary not mandatory; but if conformity to the 
standards is claimed through a permanent label to 
be attached to any goods sold under the plan, such 
goods must adhere to the standards and specifica- 
tions involved 

The rayon standards have been based in general 
upon the Crown-tested program used successfully 
for many years by the American Viscose Corpora- 
tion. These standards were made available by the 
American Viscose officials to the American Stand- 
ards Association for use by the entire rayon in- 
dustry in 1949, with the understanding that the 
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Now that the kind of standards that we have 
always wanted have been made available, let’s do 
our share in promoting their use. Ask for com- 
modities that conform to the standards at the retail 
counters in your own communities 

Secure a copy of the “Proposed American Stand- 
ards for Rayon Fabries, and Test Methods for 
Rayon Fabrics” from the American Standards As- 
sociation, Incorporated, 70 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. The cost of a mimeographed 
copy is $1, with a 20 per cent discount available to 
educational institutions. Present the Standards to 
your retailer if he is not informed. And remember, 
that even when adopted, the American Standards 
will be voluntary and that your request at the 
counter for goods which meet the specifications 
will help to bring the Standards into general use. 








various parts of the standards should be adopted as 
such or revised consistent with current technical 
progress in the rayon industry and in the testing 


laborator;. 


What Will the Standards Mean to the Consumer? 

Specifically, the rayon standards cover all fabrics, 
broad and narrow, which have 50 per cent or more of 
rayon. Fifty-one end-use items are covered 

The tests cover those performance factors which 
are deemed applicable to the respective items 
according to end-use. If an item possesses a special 
finish designated as having some such characteristic 
as crease resistance or water repellency, it receives 
the test for this characteristic as well as a test for 
the permanence of the finish. Seam strength tests 
are included for certain knitted items, such as bath- 
ing suits and gloves 

Jules Labarthe, Jr.,’ chairman of the American 
Standards Association subcommittee which devel- 
oped the systems of certification, labeling, and ter- 
minology required to implement the standards, has 
the following to say about the relationship of the 
rayon standards to the consumer: 

They are voluntary standards; that is to say, they are 
simply measuring devices that a store buyer may use if he 
wishes in ordering a line of garments from his traditional 
resource or a line of piece goods from a textile finisher. 


*“Performance Standards for Rayon Fabrics,” in the May 
1951 issue of Slores, official publication of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association 
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They are just as much measuring devices as is the yardstick 
used in determining the actual yardage of goods supplied 
In this case, the measuring device tells the retailer and his 
customer that the rayon has certain strength and perform- 
ance characteristics making it suitable for some end-user 
and not for others; that the color characteristics can be 
guaranteed for specific washing or cleaning operations; that 
the color fastness to light means that the goods are suitable 
for garments to be worn indoors but are not suitable for 
outdoor wearing apparel, or that the dyes are admirably 
suited for outdoor sports or spectator wear and would be 
wasted on such a garment as a lounging pajama; that any 
finish added to the fabric to give it special qualities of 
creg-e resistance, extra stiffness, water repellency and se 
forth is satisfactorily durable for the end-use intended 

The test methods and the specific values of performanc: 
specified for the various end-uses to which the fabrics ma‘ 
be applied are based upon the fact that, if a rayon fabr 
passes the series of laboratory tests prescribed, experien 
shows that customers rarely, if ever, will find fault with 
that fabric in the appropriate end-use item. The principal 
trouble noted by customers is that they and their retaik 
and the garment manufacturers cannot, without test. deter- 
mine whether a fabric has been appropriately dyed an 
finished for the end-use item into which it has been ‘ 
There are many examples similar to a well-known case 
fabrics dyed for the pajama industry being bought b\ 
bathing suit manufacturer with horrible results when th: 


customers wore the suits 


How Will the Standards Be Guaranteed? 


A method of certification has been developed by 


which the rayon standards program can be regu- 


lated so as to prevent a manufacturer from iaentify- 
ing his rayon products as conforming to the Amert- 
can Standards when, in fact, the product does not 
meet the standards for this particular item 

Labarthe is quoted further about how the rave 
standards plan will operate: 


It is not necessary for the buyer to be a chemist or for 
the store to have a laboratory. For example, if a buyer 
wishes to order a line of ladies’ rayon dresses intended for 
sportswear and thus requiring rather rigorous and frequent 
washing, and considerable sun exposure, and perspiration 
fastness, and possibly a durable crease resistant finish, he 
would only have to indicate on his order blank the usual 
data as to identity and the number of the garments desired 
with the additional note “To be made of ravon goods con 
forming to proposed American Standard 22.1.1,” this being 
the American Standard designation for women’s woven 
sportswear fabrics 

The garment manufacturer must then be sure that the 
goods he has bought to fill this order are likewise designated 

Generally, nothing more will ever be necessary, but if 
a customer should find a serious fabric failure and com- 
plains to the store, the buyer can, in perfect confidence 
refund the customer's money at once for he has the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee that the goods were purchased by him 
in accordance with the American Standards, and that full 
recourse can be passed on to the producer or finisher of the 
goods 

One additional feature of these standards that has 
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appealed particularly to consumer groups and to the service 
industries—the laundry and dry cleaner—is that the 
standard requires a permanent sewn-in label in all garments 
made according to the American Standard. This label will 
clearly indicate by the color of the lettering (American 
Standard No. 22.1.1) exactly how the sports dress is to be 
cleaned when it reaches the store customer. Thus, a label 
with green jettering will mean that the dress (including all 
trimmings, etc.) is washable at 165° F., using soap or 
synthetic detergent; amber or yellow lettering indicates 
that it is hand washable or washable at a temperature not 
exceeding 100° F; and red lettering indicates that the dress 
can be satisfactorily dry or wet cleaned but that it must 
not be washed 


These colors to be used on the labels and hang 
tags correspond to our traffic lights and, in effect. do 
say, “Go Ahead,” “Be Careful,” or “Stop” when the 
consumer is considering washing a rayon garment 


Will the Cost of Certified Rayons Be Prohibitive? 
Those who have had experience in the rayon in- 
lustry express the belief that rayons produced 
under the American Standards plan definitely will 
not be prohibitive in cost. One can expect to pay 
somewhat more for a fabric finished to the proper 
dimensions than for one which has been over- 
stretched by 10 per cent or more during the course 
of manufacture, with the result that shrinkage after 
the first laundering or dry-cleaning has rendered 
unfit for further use a garment made from the 
fabric. Proper selection and application of dyes 
costs but little more than haphazard treatment of 
this important subject in the finishing process. 

On the other hand, since the rayon standards are 
voluntary and not required, a consumer afraid of 
a slight price increase for a fabric of known per- 
formance can continue to buy rayons on a pig-in- 
the-poke basis. Undoubtedly, some noncertified 
fabries will continue to be available on the market 
However, if consumers demonstrate a sincere inter- 
est. in purchasing rayons according to these specifi- 
cations, the appearance on the market of rayons 
with certified performance characteristics will be 


assured. 


[Approval of the 51 rayon specifications as 
American Standards was unanimously recommended 
by the ASA Consumer Goods Committee to the 
Standards Council at the meeting of the former 
on November 27. 

Other Committee recommendations were thai the 
51 specifications be opened to revision within two 
years from the date of publication and that devel- 
opment and revision of related textile test methods 
be speeded up by the ASA Sectional Committee 
under sponsorship of ASTM and AATCC. | 





A Finnish Teacher’s Summer Vacation 


Viss Kanninen was an AHEA international 
scholarship student at Ohio State University 
in 1950-51. Her article is based on a report 
given at the University. Her address in Fin- 
land is Jyvaskyla, Kotitalousopettajaopisto 


TEACH home economies in central Finland, 

in a teacher training college established four 

years ago to educate home economics teachers 
and home demonstration agents. 

My subject is foods: its preparation, economy, 
and teacher training in foods. Every student has 
one demonstration and one theoretical class meet- 
ing in foods on the college level, has five or six 
days of practical teaching in the training school, 
and observes classroom teaching each week. 

When our college was established, our super- 
visor, the chief of the home economies division in 
the Department of Agriculture, emphasized two 
main things which we as teachers in a teacher 
training school in home economics should remem- 
ber: (1) to take into consideration, as we teach, 
real life situations and needs in Finland and (2) 
to have, in teaching, a broad point of view, apply- 
ing ideas and knowledge from other lines of educa- 
tion and from other countries when useful. These 
demand that teachers be continuously in contact 
with real home life, with new knowledge, and be 
aware of the development of home economies in 
other countries. 

During my summer vacation I live, for two or 
three months, in the countryside of south Finland. 
There I am not a teacher 
her childhood there. I visit homes there; I am 


I am Tuovi, who spent 


invited to some weddings and funerals and name- 
day parties; and sometimes I help in arranging 
them. I shop in the little co-operative store of 
the village; I buy milk from the neighboring farm; 
and I go to our community church. I know what 
farming and household equipment the people have 
I try to think and feel with them. 

During these months I live in my childhood home, 
which my brother’s family and I have together and 
manage together. We dream about new flowers 
and trees, and we plan how we will build the 
second floor to the house and buy a little more 


TUOVI KANNINEN 


land and build a steam-bath on the shore of the 
lake. One summer we were so energetic we made 
a building plan; and while I was at the Ohio State 
University the house was painted. How much fun 
I missed, not being able to take part in the dis- 
cussion of what color we wanted and what the 
children wanted! 

I live with the family, too. My sister-in-law is 
a nurse and I am a home economist; we understand 
each other. We work together, prepare meals, and 
heat our steam-bath. Sometimes a neighbor comes 
to ask her help in a little accident, and we may 
go together to see a sick child. In the evenings, we 
sit on our veranda, listen to the radio, and talk. 
I hear of family happenings during the winter, how 
the children are getting along in school, and how 
teachers teach from the parents’ point of view. I 
hear how the people think and feel in our capital, 
where the family lives in winter. I hear about new 
books, novels, poems, and of my brother's work as 
a chief of State’s Library Office. I learn of new 
libraries being built and their part in our cducation 
and culture 

From the rural life of my community, I receive 
inspiration and ideas for my teaching. Sixty-five 
per cent of our population are farmers, and many 
of my students are daughters of farmers. I learn 
that some of the people living in our countryside do 
not accept many things the cities have accepted, 
and, since they are su conservative, I learn that 
to make progress we home economists must search 
persistently for improved ways of living and teach- 
ing 

To live as part of a family gives me, an unmar- 
ried woman, happiness in family life and a picture 
of the needs and possibilities of a family of an 
income level and social class other than farmers. 
There has been a conflict between producers and 
consumers, and to be neutral in my teaching I need 
to know the problems on both sides. As a teacher 
of foods, my area is important, as 50 per cent or 
over of family income in Finland goes for food 
But living with a family I see that the whole econ- 
omy and family relationships are important. Know- 
ing my brother’s work, I learn that our culture 
needs, in addition to material things, a soul to de- 
velop well-balanced people for happier living 








Preview of 1952 Annual Meeting 


Miss Brucher, as senior vice- 
president of the AHEA, is chair- 
man of the program committee 
for the 1952 annual meeting in 
Atlantic City, June 24 to 27. 


RELIMINARY plans for the 
1952 annual meeting took shape 
at a two-day meeting of the pro- 
gram-planning committee at AHEA 
headquarters, November 5 and 6. 
The committee felt a great respon- 
sibility in planning this year’s annual 
meeting around a backbone of meet- 
ings employing the principles of group 
discussion. Outstanding general ses- 
sion speakers will build up to this 


Sara Ann 


new feature and climax its findings 
The week will begin on Monday, 


the home 


Cowles; 


June 23, when our hostesses 
economists in Atlantic City and the ee ee i 
New Jersey Home. Economics Asso- 
ciation—urge everyone to come early furnishings 
and enjoy the many amusements in 
Atlantic City. A “Boardwalk Prome- 
nade” Monday evening will provide an opportunity 
to meet our New Jersey hostesses and our friends 
The first general session will be on Tuesday 
morning. You will recall that last year we empha- 
sized our responsibility for freedom, with general 
session programs planned to challenge our think- 
ing as family members, as home economists, and 
as individuals the 1952 
committee agreed that this year we might focus 
our attack on our role in strengthening fundamental 
values in family life with particular reference to 
the ethical and spiritual values, the worth of the 
individual, and the impact of present economic 
and social pressures on the family. 


From your suggestions, 


It seemed to the program-planning committee 
that many of the suggestions which came from the 
members would find their recognition in a proper 
gearing to these major issues. 

We are introducing our new convention feature 
on Wednesday. Keynote speakers at the general 
session in the morning will set the stage for an 
afternoon devoted to study and action groups in 
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local arrangements: 
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which we hope all members will participate and 
report back to the convention at the last general 
session on Friday. An outstanding speaker will 
further point up discussion findings reported from 
the study and action groups 
Division and department meetings 
openers” scheduled 
We plan to honor our international guests and 


and eve- 


are as usual 

make the Association awards at an informal gather- 
ing on Wednesday evening. The and 
council meeting on Thursday afternoon will follow 
the fine precedent started last year in graphic pres- 


business 


entation of Association business 
The program committee has tried to plan free 


time when you can visit the exhibits and enjoy At- 
Include educational 


lantie City with your friends. 
and recreational trips in your preconvention and 
post-convention plans. 

We hope that we shall see many of you in At- 
lantie City and that the 1952 annual meeting of 
the American Home Economies Association will be 
your summer 


one of the outstanding events of 
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Is Blanching Necessary When Vegetables Are 
to Be Kept in Frozen Storage a Month or Less?’ 


Dr. Noble is a professor of home economics 
in the School of Home Economics and Mr. 
Winter is an associate professor in the division 
of horticulture in the College of Agriculture 
at the University of Minnesota 


CALDING has long been accepted as a neces- 
sary step in preparing vegetables for freez- 
ing. The literature contains plenty of evi- 

dence as to the advisability of scalding prior to 
several months’ frozen storage but does not con- 
sider the problem of several weeks’ storage, prob- 
ably because it has seemed that few people would 
want to freeze vegetables for so short a period 
The number of inquiries which come to us each 
summer indicates, however, that there is a fairly 
large group of home gardeners who find themselves 
oversupplied with fresh vegetables from time to 
time and who want a quick method of preserving 
the excess for relatively short periods. The pres- 
ent work was undertaken, therefore, to find whether 
or not serious deterioration took place in unblanched 
vegetables stored at 0° F for periods of from one 
week to a month 


Experimental Procedure 

In general, the experimental procedure consisted 
of scoring the quality and determining the ascorbic 
acid content and color of four replicate series of 
blanched and unblanched vegetable samples which 
had been frozen at -10° F and stored at 0° F for 
0, 1, 2, 3, and 4 weeks 
panel of five persons, all of whom had had experi- 
The quality factors 


Scoring was done by a 


ence in judging vegetables. 
scored were flavor and color, each on a 0- to 10-point 
scale. The scoring was done on samples which had 
been cooked in a small amount of boiling water 

"Scientific Journal Series Paper No. 2286, Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
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until tender. Ascorbic acid was determined on 
oxalie acid extracts of frozen, uncooked samples by 
the Morell photoelectric indophenol method (/) 
and color on both cooked and uncooked samples 
by the Munsell whirling disc method (2). 

The vegetables chosen for the study were aspara- 
gus (Washington variety), green beans (Valentine 
variety), and sweet corn (Golden Bantam variety). 
The asparagus and sweet corn were brought to the 
laboratory immediately‘ after harvest, and the 
green beans within a few hours. In each case, a 
large enough quantity was provided so that, after 
sorting for size and maturity, there was sufficient 
material of fairly uniform size and optimum ma- 
turity to furnish the samples needed for all of the 
replications. The experimental material was re- 
frigerated except during preparation. 

The vegetables were prepared for freezing as 
follows: Asparagus stalks (approximately 4% inch 
in diameter and sufficient in quantity for one 
replication) were trimmed to six inches in length, 
washed, drained, and divided into four approxi- 
mately equal portions. One of the portions was 
used for preparing the unscalded samples for the 
organoleptic and color tests; another, for the 
scalded samples for the same tests; the third, for 
the unsealded; and the fourth, for the scalded 
samples for the ascorbic acid determinations. The 
unscalded samples for the organoleptic and color 
tests were packaged without further treatment. 
Approximately 150 grams were used in each sample. 
The scalded samples for the same tests were heated 
in approximately eight times their weight of boiling 
water for three minutes, cooled in ice water for a 
similar period, drained, and packaged in approxi- 
mately 150 gram samples. The asparagus for the 
ascorbic acid determinations was blotted free of 
surface moisture and weighed into 150.0-gram por- 
tions. The unsealded samples were packaged with- 
out further treatment. The scalded ones were tied 
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into loose cheesecloth bags, heated in boiling water 
for three minutes, cooled in ice water for three 
minutes, and then transferred without loss into the 
same type of package as the other samples. The 
packages used were 300-MSAT-87 cellophane bags 
which were sealed with Twist-ems as soon as filled. 
The packaged samples were spread out at once on 
The 
other three replications were prepared and frozen 
At the end of 24 hours, the 
“0-week” samples were analyzed; the others were 


the plates of an upright freezer at -10° F. 
in the same manner. 


placed in a freezer at 0° F. 

The beans were prepared in the same way as 
the asparagus, except for such differences as were 
necessary because of the nature of the vegetables. 
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ment. The other half was scalded for eight minutes 
in boiling water (the ears were about 11% inches in 
diameter), cooled for an equal period in ice water, 
then packaged and frozen in the same manner as 
At the end of 24 hours, all of the 
and the 


Ascorbic 


the asparagus. 
“O-week” samples were judged other 
samples transferred to a freezer at 0° F. 
determinations and 
the Munsell method were not made on this vege- 


table. 


acid color measurements by 


Results 

The average scores of the judges for flavor and 
color and the ascorbic acid contents of the aspara- 
and bean samples are given in table 1. As may 


gus 


TABLE 1 


Flavor and color scores and ascorlne acid content of scalded and unscalded asparagus and green beans during four weeks’ storage at 0° F 


STORAGE 


VEGETABLE 
PERIOD 


Asparagus t 
(Washington variety) 


Green beanst 
(Valentine variety) 


0 


Ss 
8 
5 
ba 


JUDGES scoREs* 
(Seale range: 0 to 10 
ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT 
Per 100 grams raw weight) 
Flavor Color 


nscalded Sealded Unsealded Sealded Unscalded 


milligrams milligrams 


15.1 
16.0 
16.1 


14.5 
14.1 


13.1 
14.0 


* Each value is the average of five judges’ scores for four replicate samples. 


t The fresh asparagus contained 20.7 and blanched 14.2 mg of ascorbic acid per 
fresh beans contained 18.0 and blanched 14.2 mg per 100 grams 


t Frozen at —10° F for 24 hours 

All were washed and drained, the ends snipped off, 
and the beans broken into approximately 114-inch 
lengths. Those to be used in the ascorbic acid de- 
terminations were blotted free of surface moisture 
The of the 


preparation was the same as that for asparagus, 


before the ends were removed. rest 
except that the blanching and cooling periods were 
315 minutes each 

The corn was prepared quite differently from the 
Part of it frozen in the 
These ears were spread out on freezer plates 


other vegetables. was 
husk. 
at -10° F as soon as the corn reached the laboratory. 
The rest of the was husked. Half of the 
husked corn was packaged without further treat- 


corn 


100 grams of vegetable (raw weight basis); 


be noted, the 
scored considerably higher in both flavor and color 
The former, in fact, re- 


scalded samples of asparagus were 


than the unsealded ones. 
mained comparable in flavor and color to fresh 
asparagus during the entire experimental period. 
The latter, however, developed off-flavors and dis- 
coloration during the freezing period. The changes 
were sufficiently pronounced that there is little 
doubt that the average consumer, like the judges, 
would find the samples undesirable. Therefore, 
the before 
should be retained for asparagus, regardless of how 


recommendation of scalding freezing 
soon after freezing it is to be used 
Although the quality ratings were sufficiently low 


























to make them the determining factor in deciding 
whether or not to retain the blanching process for 
asparagus, it is interesting to note that the scalded, 
freshly frozen samples averaged only slightly lower 
in ascorbic acid content than the unsealded samples, 
and that by the end of the third week they were 
slightly higher in ascorbic acid than the correspond- 
ing unscalded samples. 


TABLE 2 


Flavor and color scores of scalded and unscalded sweet corn 
(on the cob) during four weeks’ storage at 0° F 


sUDGES scones * 
Seale range: 0 to 10) 






Flavor Color 
STORAGE 
PERIOD 
Unsealded Unscalded 
Sealded ; Sealded — 
n the n the 
Husked husk Husked a. 
eeks 
OT 8.4 7.5 5.3 9.2 9.4 9.2 
1 8.2 1.5 5 8.7 8.9 9.3 
2 7.8 6.4 5.0 8.2 8.5 8.4 
3 6.8 6.2 4.0 9.3 8.7 9.1 
4 7.9 2.5 8.2 7.9 


*Each value given is the average of five judges’ scores 
for four replicate samples. 
t Frozen at —10° F for 24 hours 


Green beans, like asparagus, developed off-flavors 
and a poor color when frozen and stored without 
scalding, although not so quickly as asparagus. 
Thus, as may be seen from the low scores reported 
in table 1, the unsealded samples had acquired an 
undesirable flavor and poor color by the end of two 
weeks’ storage. The corresponding scalded samples, 
on the other hand, remained similar in quality to 
fresh beans. The unscalded samples continued to 
deteriorate rapidly. They had a pronounced off- 
flavor by the end of three weeks’ storage and were 
practically inedible by the end of four weeks. The 
Munsell color readings corroborated the judges’ 
scores for color in every case. The ascorbic acid 
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contents of all of the scalded samples were higher 
than the ascorbic acid contents of the correspond- 
ing unscalded samples. 

The judges’ scores for sweet corn are given in 
table 2. The scores show that a definite off-flavor 
developed in the unhusked corn during the 24-hour 
freezing period. This off-flavor increased during 
storage and became pronounced by the end of three 
weeks. The unscalded husked corn developed an 
off-flavor by the end of the first week in storage and 
became very undesirable in flavor by the end of 
four weeks. The scalded corn remained similar in 
flavor to fresh corn throughout the storage period. 
The color of the corn remained good regardless of 


the treatment. 


Summary 


The quality of unscalded asparagus, green beans, 
and sweet corn was compared with the quality of 
corresponding scalded samples at the end of a 24- 
hour freezing period at —-10° F and after storage 
at O° F for 1, 2,3, and 4 weeks. Quality was deter- 
mined by a panel of five experienced judges, by 
ascorbic acid determinatiogs, and by measurement 
of color by the Munsell method. All of the samples, 
except unhusked corn, were packaged in cellophane 
bags. 

All of the unsealded vegetable samples showed 
marked deterioration according to all of the criteria 
used. The unsealded asparagus and unhusked corn 
developed marked off-flavors by the end of the 
freezing period, the unscalded beans by the end of 
three weeks’ storage, and the unscalded, husked 
corn by the end of one week of storage. The 
scalded samples, on the other hand, showed little 
change in quality from the beginning to the end 


of the storage period. 
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Employers in the United States have little more than tapped the wide 


range of job skills and work experience that thousands of homemakers could 


use on a part-time basis in business and industry, according to the Women’s 


Bureau of the U. 8S. Department of Labor. The Bureau's report, based 


on a 10-city survey, concludes that “If the work standards are high enough, 


part-time work can be profitable for employers, employees, and the com- 


munity.” 
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Home-frozen French-fried Potatoes 


ELSIE H. DAWSON, OLIVIA A. HAMMERLE, and PATRICIA TRIMBLE 


Mrs. Dawson is a food specialist in the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., where Miss Hammerle was also a food 
specialist and Miss Trimble a scientific aid 
at the time this study was made 


INCE the introduction of commercially frozen 
French-fried potatoes, homemakers have been 
interested in freezing them at home. 

French-fried potatoes are a popular item in the 
menu, but they require time and attention during 
preparation immediately preceding a meal that 
makes the serving of French-fried potatoes a prob- 
lem. It would be advantageous if French-fried 
potatoes could be prepared ahead of time and held 
in frozen storage until needed. 

These tests were made to determine the prac- 
ticability of preserving French-fried potatoes by 
home freezing on the basis of the quality and stor- 
age life of the product 

Because French-fried potatoes have a rather high 
fat content which may be subject to deterioration 
by oxidation, two methods of packing for freezing, 
with and without evacuation of air from the con- 
tainers, were investigated. The keeping quality 
of the French-fried potatoes was observed during 


the course of one vear in frozen storage 


Procedure 

Freshly dug mature white potatoes of the Sebago 
variety from Florida were weighed, washed in dis- 
tilled water, and dried on the surface with cheese- 
cloth. They were pared by hand, then weighed 
again to determine losses in preparation. A Frencl- 
fry cutter with a *¢-inch grid was used to cut the 
potatoes into strips. Only strips with four cut 
sides were used in this controlled study; odd- 
shaped pieces could be used for mashed potatoes 

The two-step method for French-frying potatoes 
standardized by Alexander, Schopmeyer, and An- 
derson ' was used in this study with slight modifi- 


*L. M. Avexanoer, G. E. Schorpmeyer, and R. B. Anper- 
son. A standardized method for French-frying potatoes 
Journal of the American Dietetic Association, Vol. 26 
(March 1950), pp. 182-186 


cations. Potato strips in 680-gram portions were 
immersed in 680 grams of cold distilled water for 
15 minutes, then dried between four layers of 
cheesecloth. For parfrying, the strips were divided 
into four 170-gram portions. Hydrogenated fat 
in amounts equal to three times the total raw 
weight of the potatoes, or 2,040 grams, was heated 
on an electric burner with input maintained at 1800 
watts through use of a wattmeter and voltage regu- 
lator. In step 1, each 170-gram portion was par- 
fried for 2 minutes in fat heated to 195° C (383 
F), then drained 1 minute in the wire frying basket 
and lastly on absorbent paper. For step 2, four 
portions of parfried potatoes were combined and 
fried in fat with the initial temperature at 210° C 
(410° F), and the final temperature at 182.5° C 
(360.5° F). The potatoes were drained 1 minute in 
the basket and then on absorbent paper before 
yield was determined. No salt was added 

The potatoes to be frozen were cooled to room 
temperature on enamel trays. Three batches oi 
French-fries for each of five replicates were com- 
bined, sorted, and weighed into 70-gram samples, 
which were then packed into half-pint glass jar- 
and closed with metal self-seal lids and screw 
bands. Jars to be evacuated were placed in a pres- 
sure cooker with an aspirator attachment and air 
was exhausted for 30 minutes. Samples of each 
were frozen and stored at 0° F in a home-type 
1reezer 

Quality of the French-fried potatoes was deter- 
mined by a panel of four trained judges imme- 
diately after frying was completed, the day afte: 
freezing, and after 0° F storage at intervals for 1 t 
12 months. Frozen samples were prepared for 
serving by heating on a cooky sheet for 5 minutes 
in an oven preheated to 204.5° C (400° F) 

Quality factors evaluated on a 5-point rating 
seale included natural potato flavor, absence ol 
off-flavors, tenderness, and general acceptability 
Five was the most desirable score and one the least 
desirable score. A 9-point scale was used to rate 
color, crispness, and moistness. On the 9-point 
seale, a seore of 5 represented optimum quality, 
that is, golden brown color, optimum crispness, and 
moistness. The color scale progressed from 1 for 
very pale to 9 for very dark color, the crispness 
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Palatability scores for French-fried potatoes before and after freezing and storage at 0° F 


srorace | 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 


Colort Tenderness$ | Crispness§ 


Air pack 
Before freezing 


— 


Freshly frozen 


Frozen, stored 


heh bee bon 


Evacuated pack 
Before freezing 


Freshly frozen 


Frozen, stored 


*Mean of 5 replicates scored by 4 §Crispness 
9 very hard 


8 hard 


judges, or 20 scores 


tColor 

9 very dark 

8 dark 

7 moderately dark 
6 slightly dark 

5 golden brown 

4 slightly pale 

3 moderately pale 


5 crisp 


2 limp 

1 very limp 
Moistness 
9 very dry 
8 dry 


2 pale 
1 very pale 


tTenderness 

5 tender 

4 slightly tough 

3 moderately tough 
2 tough 

1 very tough 


6 slightly dry 


2 very moist 
| soggy 


scale from 1 for very limp to 9 for very hard, and 
the moistness seale from 1 for soggy to 9 for very 
dry 


Results 

The average scores for color, tenderness, crisp- 
ness, moistness, natural flavor, absence of off-flavor, 
and general acceptability of French-fried potatoes 
freshly cooked, freshly frozen, and stored at 0° F 
for 1 to 12 months are presented in the table. 

Freshly frozen French-fried potatoes packed in 
glass jars without vacuumizing compared favorably 


with the freshly fried unfrozen product. Color was 


4 slightly limp 
3 moderately limp 


7 mo lerately dry 


a2wnown = 


wo om 


7 moderately hard 
6 slightly hard 


5 optimum moistness 
4 slightly too moist 
3 moderately too moist 


HOME-FROZEN FRENCH-FRIED POTATOES 


MEAN PALATABILITY 8CORES* 


Absence of | Accept- 


| Off-flavor** 


Natural 
Flavor? 


Moistness|| 


GY — 
Oo 
- So 


wo 


om OF 
Nor OW WW 


o 


Natural flavor 
5 natural potato 
4 slightly weak 
3 moderately weak 
2 weak 
l very weak 
** Absence of off-flavor 
5 no off-flavor 
4 slight off-flavor 
3 moderate off-flavor 
2 strong off-flavor 
1 unsatisfactory 
ttGeneral acceptability 
5 very good 
4 good 
3 fair 
2 poor 


l very poor 


slightly improved after freezing and reheating for 
serving because the fresh potatoes had been fried 
to a light golden brown color to allow for an increase 
in browning during the reheating period. 
Tenderness decreased slightly after freezing and 
storage at 0° F but did not drop below score 4 until 
the French-fries had been stored for 6 months. 
Crispness scores for the frozen French-fried pota- 
toes ranged around 5, or optimum, up to 8 months 
in storage. After 12 months they were rated mod- 
erately hard in texture. Frozen storage and re- 
heating made the French-fries more crisp and less 
moist than the freshly fried potatoes but not 


abilitytt 


oe es 
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undesirably so until they had been in storage for 
12 months. 

Natural potato flavor decreased slightly imme- 
diately after freezing and gradually became weaker 
during storage. Slight off-flavors described As stale 
were also noticed immediately after freezing and 
reheating, but the intensity of these off-flavors in- 
creased very little during storage for 6 months. 
After 8 and 12 months in frozen storage the off- 
flavor became moderately strong. 

In general acceptability, the freshly frozen 
French-fries were rated “good” as compared with 
“very good” for the unfrozen French-fries. Stor- 
age for 1 or 2 months caused very little change in 
general acceptability. After 2 months, they were 
rated “good” and after 3 months “fairly good” in 
over-all quality. Thereafter, they decreased grad- 
ually to a “fair” quality rating and were considered 
barely acceptable for table use. 

French-fried potatoes packed in jars from which 
the air was evacuated were similar in color and 
moistness to the potatoes packed without evacua- 
tion of air. However, the evacuated packs were 
less crisp and less tender in texture, had less natural 
flavor and more off-flavor than the air packs. 

Since vacuum readings were not taken imme- 
diately after evacuating, it is not known whether 
all jars had good vacuums at the start; but within 
a week after freezing, good vacuums (26 to 30 
inches) were found in 3 out of 5 jars and in only 
1 out of 5 jars after storage for either 5 or 8 months. 
No vacuum was found in any of the jars after 12 
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samples with and without vacuum in the group of 
samples given the evacuation treatment revealed 
that the palatability scores were very similar. 
Hence, the possibility that an atmosphere of low 
pressure would cause the lowered quality is not 
plausible. In this experiment, a better quality 
frozen product resulted when the French-fried 
potatoes were packed in air and frozen immediately 
than when the jars were evacuated in a closed 
atmosphere for 30 minutes before freezing. 

In preparing potatoes for French-frying in this 
study, losses in the form of hand parings averaged 
11.3 per cent of the weight of potatoes as purchased. 
The preparation losses ranged from 9.6 to 14 per 
cent for 27 lots of potatoes of approximately 1,000 
grams each. The yield of French-fried potatoes 
from 680 grams of prepared raw potatoes of the 
Sebago variety ranged from 230 grams (35.1 per 
cent) to 265 grams (39 per cent) with an average 
vield of 249 grams (36.6 per cent). Taking 40 
grams as an average-size serving, 249 grams will 
provide 6 servings of French-fried potatoes. 


Summary 

French-fried potatoes frozen and held at 0° F 
for short storage periods of not more than 2 months 
compared favorably with freshly fried potatoes. 
When held for periods longer than 2 months, changes 
in flavor and texture can be expected that will make 
them less acceptable. Good quality was attained 
when French-fried potatoes were cooled, packed 
into moisture-vapor-proof containers, and frozen 
immediately. 


months in storage. A comparison of the scores on 





Eighth International Congress on Home Economics 


The Eighth International Congress on Home Economies is to be held in 
Edinburgh, Scotland, August 12 to 18, 1953. 

“Home Economics at the Service of Life—Its Contribution to Individual 
and Social Progress” has been selected as the general theme for the Congress 


sessions. Preliminary plans for the Congress include organizational meetings 
on August 12; plenary sessions on “Practical Methods in Home Economics 
Teaching” and “Training of Home Economics Teachers in the Different 
Countries”; and sectional meetings on “How Can the Housewife Get Help in 
Her Domestic Tasks?” “The International Aspects of Home Economies,” 
“Careers for Which Home Economics Training Is a Preparation,” and “Home 
Economics Courses for Adults.” 

The full text of the general reports will be circulated to members well 
in advance of the Congress and will not be read during the sessions. The 
general reporter will merely introduce the discussion by a brief statement 
English and French will be the official languages for the Congress. 

During the Congress, sessions will be held in the morning, with the after- 
noons reserved for visits to schools, institutions, and excursions in connec- 
tion with the themes studied during the sessions 





Doctoral Theses Related to Home Economics, 
1950-51 + Part Il 


Part Ill concludes the series of abstracts of 
theses begun in the November 1951 JouRNAL 


Education 


A Study of Teachers’ Choices of Objectives and 
Methods for Teaching Adults in Homemaking, 
KATHLEEN Ruopes, New York State College of 
Home Economics, Cornell University. 

This study was an attempt to determine choices 
of objectives and teaching methods made by teach- 
ers of adults in three situations related to teaching 
homemaking 

The first part of the study was concerned with 
finding out the extent to which some teachers of 
adults choose 
1. Educational objectives which consider subject 

matter in relation to the learner rather than sub- 

ject matter per se 

2. Educational methods designed to promote co- 
operative planning and decision within the group 
rather than teacher-dominated methods 
The second part of the study gave consideration 

to factors in the cultural and educational back- 

ground of these teachers which may have influenced 
their choice of educational objectives and methods 

A brief description of the procedure used and the 
steps followed in conducting this study are outlined. 

A bookiet entitled “My Ideas about Teaching 
Adults” was developed and administered to ex- 
perienced teachers of adults in homemaking and to 
students at Cornell University preparing to teach 
homemaking. 
were in the Extension Service and some were in 


Some of the experienced teachers 


the public schools. 

This booklet contained a description of three 
different teaching situations. One was in the area 
of clothing, one in child study, and the third in 
foods. Each situation provided for a choice be- 
tween a subject-matter-centered objective and a 
learner-centered objective. It also provided for a 
choice of the method considered most likely to 
a hieve the desired objective 

The methods presented for choice included one in 
which there was co-operative planni g and decision 
by the teacher and the learners; one of teacher 
domination; one where the teacher was consultant 

Additional information concerning cultural and 


educational background was obtained from some 
of the teachers by means of an ideology question- 
naire, a sociogram observation, and interviews 
The findings indicated that 
Few teachers appeared to operate according to 
any definite philosophy of education 
The trend was to choose at first sight a method 
involving co-operative planning but to reject this 
choice when a task-centered goal had to be ac- 
complished 
Teachers who made choices emphasizing the im- 
portance of the individual and co-operativ: 
methods of working were likely to have experi- 
enced similar methods at home and at school 
Confidence in subject matter was related to en- 
joyment of teaching and choice of co-operative 
teaching methods 
The conclusions reached were that (a) there is a 
need for teachers to be helped to form a consistent 
philosophy of education that will guide them in 
their choice of educational objective and teaching 
method; (b) there is a need for teachers to be 
helped to see the value of methods of co-operative 
group learning and to experience satisfaction 
through their use; (c) mastery of subject matter 
in teacher education is of major importance; and 
(d) it is important to select teachers who have 
experienced satisfactory social relationships in their 
family group and with a wide variety of other 


people 


Implications for Teacher Education Suggested 
by the Responsibilities and Limitations of 
Homemaking Teachers in the Total School 
Program for Education for Family Living in 
Fifty-seven Public Schools in Mississippi, 
Bertua M. Frirascue, Ohio State University 
To interpret the meaning of education for family 


living in the total school program, 36 generaliza- 
tions were stated. The tentative list was developed 
from a study of the educational literature. Revi- 
sions were made in light of the judgments of a jury 
of 19 experts in the fields of family life education, 
home economics education, and education 

These generalizations served as a basis for ques- 
tions used in interviewing 57 superintendents and 
their 62 homemaking teachers from 57 schools in 


southern Mississippi. Their responses pointed up 
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responsibilities and limitations of the homemaking 
education teachers in a total school program. From 
these, implications were drawn for teacher educa- 
tion in home economics, and recommendations were 
made. 

Implications and recommendations. The findings 
implied that those preparing to teach and those who 
were teaching homemaking education, regardless of 
the number of years of experience, needed to develop 
a concept of a total school program to improve 
family living. Homemaking education teachers 
needed help in recognizing their unique contribution 
to a total school program. Many needed to be 
alerted to their opportunity and responsibility for 
taking the lead in helping other educators recognize 
improvement of family living as an objective for the 
school as well as for helping to find ways to 
carry out such an objective co-operatively. They 
needed to recognize that, in addition to helping 
girls on the secondary level, they had a responsi- 
bility for helping all groups in the school with prob- 
lems centered on the home and the family. They 
needed encouragement to investigate the efforts of 
others. It was believed that as homemaking educa- 
tion teachers found out what was being done by 
other educators through classwork, through club 
programs, through home rooms, and through the 
school lunch, opportunities would be presented for 
integration of a program with the family as a point 
of emphasis 

There seemed to be consistent evidence that, if a 
school had homemaking education in the curricu- 
lum, the pupils enrolled in those courses were as- 
sured of some education for family living. However, 
in no school was there found the emphasis sug- 
gested by the generalizations developed for this 
study. This seemed to imply that help to increase 
the contribution to family living through the home- 
making education program was needed. 

Recommendations were made for the undergrad- 
uate and graduate programs for teacher education 
in home economics in the colleges of southern Mis- 
sissippi. The graduate program should fill in the 
gaps at the undergraduate level and give greater in- 
sights as to how the school could co-operate with 
the family and community for strengthening family 
living. Research should be carried on which could 
serve as a basis for developing a total school pro- 
gram. Curriculum offerings should be provided for 
superintendents, principals, and other administra- 
tors which would alert them to their responsibility 
for developing such a program. 

Leaders in the state department of education 
should be encouraged to take the initiative in de- 
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veloping plans for a concerted effort to challenge 
administrators, homemaking education teachers, and 
other teachers to fulfill their responsibility for help- 
ing families with problems affecting successful living 
within that group. The college should assume a re- 
sponsibility toward in-service education in co-oper- 
ation with the state department of education. It 
should offer schools consultant service in developing 
total school programs for education for family liv- 
ing, and assistance in the evaluation of the program 


An Evaluation of the Curricula of the School of 
Home Economics, Oregon State College, Based 
on Judgments of Graduates, May DuBois, 
Ohio State University. 

This study was an evaluation of the curricula of 
the School of Home Economies, Oregon State Col- 
lege, based on the judgments of alumnae as to how 
well these curricula fulfilled the primary function 
of home economics—the strengthening of home and 
family living. The data were secured from a ques- 
tionnaire returned by 279 alumnae of the School of 
Home Economics for the years 1940 to 1949 and 
from the college undergraduate records of these 
alumnae. Returns from the questionnaires were 
received from 52 per cent of a sample of one-half of 
all graduates of the period covered. 

Criteria related to the functions of home eco- 
nomics used to evaluate the educational opportuni- 
ties offered graduates in home economics were 
centered on experiences directed toward the devel- 
opment of the techniques and skills needed by 
individuals living in a democratic society ; on effec- 
tive means of meeting individual and group needs 
and interests, abilities, and ambitions of students; 
and on opportunities for specialization through 
which students may earn a living by contributing to 
the improvement of home and family living. 

Out of the evaluation of the findings of this study 
in terms of the criteria related to the functions of 
home economics have come recommendations for 
curriculum reconstruction and suggestions for staff 
procedure in considering curriculum changes. In 
order to attain a curricular program which recog- 
nizes the needs of students who will soon be home- 
makers, professional workers, both homemakers and 
professional workers and/or contributory volunteer 
workers in their con ilies, the staff needs to 
continue to provide a broad pattern for education in 
home economics and areas other than home econom- 
ies and to consider the need for more free electives 
in the curricular programs in home economics. 

Another suggestion was that the staff of the 
School of Home Economies study and experiment in 
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the use of a variety of teaching methods such as: 
problem-solving, co-operative planning, student 
self-evaluation, individualized instruction, and off- 
campus experiences. Such teaching methods would 
utilize the extracurricular and wage-earning pro- 
grams of students, and would inculcate in students a 
sense of social responsibility to the degree that they 
feel responsibility for utilizing their training in 
home economics as professional or community work- 
ers. Finally, the evaluation indicated the value of 
study of ways to provide adequate guidance facili- 
ties toward the implementation of the home eco- 
nomics curricula. 


An Appraisal of the Preparation of Home Eco- 
nomics Teachers in Alabama with Reference 
to Professional Competencies Related to Un- 
derstanding Human Development, Evetyn 
Resecca Pate, Ohio State University. 

This study was designed to appraise the prepara- 
tion of Alabama teachers of vocational home eco- 
nomics in competencies related to understanding 
human development. Objectives and criteria for 
home economics education programs were prepared 
by the writer and appraised by a jury of 20 mem- 
bers. This jury was made up of college and high 
school teachers of home economics; city, county, and 
state supervisors; specialists in child development; 
and home economies curriculum consultants for 
high school and college programs. A list of pro- 
fessional competencies was developed from the ob- 
jectives. The criteria list was used in analyzing 
home economics education curricula. 

Fifty home economics education seniors (82 per 
cent of the 1949-50 graduates), 43 professors, and 
12 administrative officers at the University of Ala- 
bama, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the Ala- 
bama College for Women were interviewed. One 
hundred forty-two teachers of vocational heme eco- 
nomies who were graduated from these institutions 
answered questionnaires. 

The following six criteria were used in analyzing 
home economics education curricula: (1) the cur- 
riculum should reflect a concern for helping students 
develop democratic values; (2) provisions should be 
made for identifying and providing for the indi- 
vidual differences of students; (3) various disci- 
plines of the curriculum should contribute to helping 
students develop professional competencies related 
to understanding human development; (4) courses 
required from the area of home economics should 
include emphasis upon human development and re- 
lationships as well as other basic skills of home- 
making; (5) adequate provisions should be made 
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for general education in the curriculum, with par- 
ticular emphasis directed toward helping students 
understand social and economic forces of the culture 
influencing the development of people; (6) the cur- 
riculum should include directed firsthand experi- 
ences in which students study and work with people. 

Objectives concerned with democratic values 
were stressed in two-thirds of the courses included 
in this study. Individual differences were pro- 
vided for through student counseling, freshman 
orientation and testing, and guided home experi- 
ences. Cou'ses from psychology, education, 
sociology, physiology, and home economics were 
reported as contributing to six major objectives con- 
cerned with understanding human development. 
Course-hour requirements in child development and 
family relationships were less than those in foods 
and nutrition, clothing, or housing. Course-hour 
requirements in the social sciences were less than 
those in the natural sciences. The majority of the 
home economics courses analyzed showed attention 
given to some aspect of family development and 
relationships. 

Directed experiences with people focused largely 
on preschool children and adolescents; experiences 
with children of elementary school age and with 
adults were limited. More than 90 per cent of the 
seniors reported experiences in home visiting; 38 
per cent, in observing or teaching a child develop- 
ment unit; 22, in family relationships units. 

The list of 21 professional competencies was 
checked by home economies education seniors and 
teachers of vocational home economies for purposes 
of appraising their college preparation. Courses 
most frequently reported by seniors as contributing 
to their understanding of human development were 
those which included directed experiences with chil- 
dren and specific information on human behavior 
and development. The competency toward which 
their college preparation had contributed most was 
“recognizes that many factors influence 4 person's 
development.” Seniors and teachers of vocational 
home economics checked least frequently the com- 
petency “uses counseling techniques effectively.” 

Major recommendations made were that: 

1. The courses selected from the home economics area 
should be based upon the family development approach, 
particularly during the first two years of the curriculum 
Emphasis should be given to child development and 
family relationships during the freshman year. The 
development of skills in human relations should be a 
common purpose of all home economics courses 


te 


Home economics education curricula should include in- 
creased emphasis upon helping students understand social 
ind economic forces influencing personal and family 
development 
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3. Increased emphasis should be given to helping students 
achieve integrative understandings of human develop- 
ment 


A Study of the Utilization of Student Judgment 
in Curriculum Revision in the Home Eco- 
nomies Division at the New York State College 
for Teachers at Buffalo, ALma R. Rovupesusn, 
Ohio State University. 

There seems to be an increased desire today to 
give education a more functional turn. If more 
functional education is to be provided, it will be 
necessary to become aware of how students view the 
educational experience they are having or have had 
This assumes that student opinion will be of value 
to those who revise the curriculum. It also raises a 
further problem: how may student opinion be se- 
cured effectively? This is the problem the writer 
selected for the study. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the development of the feeling of need, 
on the part of both faculty members and students, 
for co-operation in arriving at a more meaningful 
program for a given college and the willingness to 
work toward it are basic in any program of cur- 
riculum revision. 

Four questionnaire forms were developed. To 
make the study maximally fruitful, the question- 
naires used were designed so as to bear upon many 
facets of the student’s life in college and after leav- 
ing college. All students who entered the New York 
State College for Teachers at Buffalo as home eco- 
nomics majors from September 1942 through Sep- 
tember 1949 were included in the study. The total 
group of 734 was subdivided into three groups: 
those who withdrew before graduation, those who 
had graduated, and the undergraduates. A total of 
450, or 61 per cent, replied. 

A genuine feeling of friendliness toward the in- 
stitution and a readiness to co-operate in the study 
were expressed in the replies. Answers suggested 
that these young women made a serious effort to 
express themselves honestly and fairly. There was 
a greater diversity of opinion among respondents 
within each of the three groups than among the 
groups on almost every point. In response to many 
of the questions, the top five or six answers were the 
same, although they differed in order, for the three 
groups. This indicated that the problems noted 
were, to a great extent, recurring problems 

According to the opinions expressed, there exists 
no widespread desire for drastic changes in the 
college program. That the interests of the respond- 
ents centered in their major field, home economies, 
is evident. Of the total group, 86 per cent said 


they would select the same major were they now 
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entering college for the first time; 98 per cent of the 
graduate group said this. One thing does seem 
clear: a program that is to be functional for these 
young women, if their opinions are considered seri- 
ously, will include preparation both for a_posi- 
tion and for marriage. 


Nutrition 
The Influence of a Fixed Dose of Alpha-tocoph- 


erol on the Utilization of Vitamin A and Caro- 

tene, Joan Wuire Hesert, University of Cali- 

forma. 

Young male rats were given varying amounts of 
vitamin A in oil, and carotene in oil or water. Some 
groups also received a daily dose of 0.5 milligrams 
of alpha-tocopherol in oil or water. The liver vita- 
min A was determined in al! cases after a fixed inter- 
val of feeding and this was used as index of the 
utilization of vitamin A or carotene. 

Rats receiving vitamin A showed no differences in 
liver stores except when the daily intake was 35 
micrograms, at which level addition of tocophero! 
increased the liver vitamin A. 
vitamin A were detected in the intestines in thes: 


Small amounts o! 


groups, but tocopherol did not alter the values 

Animals which received tocopherol grew less than 
the others, but the differences were not significant 
except for the group which received 35 ug daily for 
one month. This group was also the only one to 
show significant increase in liver vitamin A on the 
addition of tocopherol. This may be an invers« 
relationship, since vitamin A is rapidly utilized in 
growth. 

Animals which received carotene in oil or water 
reacted in the same manner as did those on vitamin 
A except that the water-dispersed form produced 
increased liver vitamin A both with and without 
tocopherol. 

The level at which 0.5 mg tocopherol promoted 
increased storage of vitamin A in the liver was in 
the range of daily intake 45 to 140 ug of carotene 
Higher and lower levels of carotene intake showed 
depressed liver stores upon the addition of to- 
copherol 

Liver carotene increased on the addition of to- 
copherol whenever liver vitamin A increased, indi- 
cating a protective effect of tocopherol on the 
carotene. 

Vitamin A in the intestines of animals receiving 
carotene was present in the largest amounts be- 
tween one and a half and two and a half hours fol- 
lowing dosage. At three hours none was present 
Vitamin A in the intestines of animals receiving a 
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change in liver stores in comparison with intact 


single dose of carotene in water was unchanged by 
animals. There was, however, an increase in the 


addition of tocopherol. 

A slight but uniform depression of growth was 
also noted in animals which received tocopherol and 
carotene in the range 45 to 140 ug daily. Growth tomized animals receiving tocopherol had the same 
amount of vitamin A in the intestines as normal 


amount stored by adrenalectomized over normal 
animals when tocopherol was given. Adrenalec- 


was increased, however, in those groups which re- 

ceived 400 ug and 35 ug daily, the levels at which animals, but those without tocopherol had no vita- 

tocopherol had a depressant effect on the liver stores min A in the intestines. 

of vitamin A. When very large doses of carotene were given, 
Adrenalectomized animals at moderate intakes of adrenalectomized rats were able to store only half 

carotene unsupplemented by tocopherol showed no as much vitamin A as did intact animals. 


“Most Unusual House of the Year” 


An experimental house, or “space use laboratory,” has been built on the 
University of Illinois campus by the Small Homes Council, as part of a research 
project sponsored by the Housing and Home Finance Agency 

The recently opened house is so flexible in its use of interior space that the 
entire house can be made larger or smaller in a few hours by two men with 
the simplest tools. Even the bathroom and kitchen can be moved to different 
locations inside the strueture. Use of flexible connections instead of regular 
pipe and fittings makes this possible. 

The experimental house will be used to test the way families live in differ- 
ent arrangements and sizes of rooms. The research project as a whole is aimed 
at developing space requirements, or standards, for modern family living. 
Results are expected to help the housing industry build the greatest amount 
of needed space into homes with minimum waste. 

Research experts conducting the study emphasize that the unique house is 
no mere “stage prop.” It will be lived in by two representative families, each 
for a period of six months, to test different space situations. Different sizes 
and shapes as well as different arrangements of rooms and fixtures will be 
tested by each family. Floor plan changes will be made each month. 

The house is built on a 32’ x 48’ floor area. Now a 24’ x 36’ structure, it 
can be made larger or smaller by merely changing the position of the outside 
walls and adding floor panels. Shifting the walls about is easy to do because 
the entire weight of the roof is supported by columns placed at the edges of 
the structure 

The bathtub is on wheels, while the other bathroom fixtures are on wall 
panels which can be moved. It will be possible to split the bathroom, thus 
providing the popular divided bath if space studies require it. All the kitehen 
equipment likewise is readily movable. 

At the end of each month, the members of the family will be questioned 
concerning their reactions to the particular arrangement tried that month 
Both the efficiency of the arrangement and the psychological effect will be 
charted. Wherever possible, quantitative measurements will be taken. The 
number of steps required in the use of household equipment and the pattern 
of movements in working about the house will be recorded mechanically 
Pedometers, electric-eye counters, door counters, and similar instruments will 
be used to trace traffic patterns within the house. 

As a final test, the occupants will be given an opportunity to suggest some 
arrangement plan which they would like to try. 

University of Illinois faculty members participating in the study include 
Helen McCullough, assistant professor in the department of home economics 




















College Clubs 





Mrs. Carol Best, Epitor 





College Clubs have been promoted! The Jour- 
NAL policies advisory board agreed that our AHEA 
department status warrants our taking a middle-of- 
the-book spot in the JournaLt. And here we are! 

Of course, all of the JouRNAL is ours to read, and 


offers much to broaden our viewpoint. In this 
issue, look for “Homemaking in the Defense 
Decades,” and for a view of work with families 


read “A Proposal for the Direction of Family Life 
Research in the Next Decade” and “Family Cen- 
tered Teaching.” And to set you thinking about 
attending the annual meeting of AHEA in Atlantic 
City next June, we suggest you peek at plans out- 
lined by program chairman Olga Brucher. 


Best Seller 


If the food on your campus has taken on a cosmo- 
politan flavor, perhaps it is because The Worid’s 
Favorite Recipes is a best seller there. Reports 
of reorders have come from these club members: 
Mildred Schlosser, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago; Mary Lou Sullivan, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Framingham, Massachusetts; and Bessie Cook, 
adviser, University of California, Berkeley. Marie 
Lewis, Texas Technological College, writes that her 
club was asked to work with the Lubbock Com- 
mittee for United Nations Day. Each member has 
sold a cookbook, and Texas Tech has already sent 
$85.10 to the International Scholarship Fund 








The second birthday of the home economics club of Salve 
Regina Rhode Island: Frances Mournigha 
outgoing president, cuts the cake for Ellen Lally, 195% 
pre side nt. Le ft to right, Paula Roche Patric ia Sullin an 
and Maraarctte Considine 


College, 


Massachusetts State Workshop 


“Is it wise to combine marriage and career? 
was discussed at a workshop at the University of 
Massachusetts. Mothers should stay with growing 
families, then choose whether to go out to work 
during middle age, agreed a panel of: an English 
professor, a mathematics professor and his wife, a 
career-family woman, a recently married careet 
woman, a lawyer, and a college club member 
Hart 


JANE MAN 


The s ibject ol disc 
for these are home ect 
students a Ti 


of course, 


nomics 8 
panel, in recognition il t 
Nations Day, was part of the 


at Drexel Institute 
Technology, when fres 


program 


welcomed into the home ec 

nomics club. Left to nght, Maria 
Loendersloot, Holland Anne 
Varie Langfe ldt. Norway; Anne 
Varie V ylande r, Sweden Bna 
ette Schmidt, Germany; Padma 
Chari, India. Marie di Giacom 


Italy, also took part in the pane 


Each qained new ideas about 
foods, says Barbara Welsh, re- 
porter for the club, who sent 


this picture 

















Mrs. Stapley, right, is head of the Department of Home 
Life at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 
and author of the newest AHEA career pamphlet. Here 
she points out for Nelda Purnell pictures that ilustrate 


the variety of exciting vocations awaiting girls who major 


in family relations and child developm nt 


My Career in Family Life Education 
by VIRGINIA MESSENGER STAPLEY 


As I write, I am full of enthusiasm for the plans 
we have for use of our new building at A & M, but 
I know you students want to read about the begin- 
nings of a career in family relations and child 
development. I will start, therefore, with my grad- 
uation from Kansas State College with a vocational 
home economics certificate and three years of teach- 
ing in a rural high school. There I pioneered in 
teaching home economies to boys, exchanging classes 
with the vocational agriculture teacher once a week 

I wanted more training in the fascinating new 
field of family relations, and I took graduate 
courses at lowa State College. Another student and 
I were the first to receive master’s degrees in child 
development from that school. The extra study 
pointed a pathway to other frontiers—a five-weeks’ 
summer experience at Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute organizing the first nursery school in that 
section of the country. Then I came to Oklahoma 
A & M as the child development—nursery school 
Our program expanded to include 
family relations and marriage education. We be- 
came the Department of Home Life in 1939, adding 
courses which prepared for personal and family 


staff member 


living as well as various careers in child develop- 


ment and family life 
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Because of the defense program, we were ask~1 
to give service to the state nursery school program 
by holding workshops on our campus and training 
teachers in local communities 

The coming of the GI's brought changes and 
growth. Men enrolled in family life courses, new 
courses were requested, and nursery schools were 
added to the veterans’ housing development. Ou 
staff, to meet changing needs, increased to 20, and 
two of our staff members are men 

Our new building is giving us space for a broad- 
ened program in family development and relation- 
ships. Our students can now work in laboratory 
situations with family members of all ages—from 
early infancy through old age 

I have tried to show briefly how my work as a 
home economist specializing in home life changes 
with changing times. If you, too, choose this field, 
you will find yourself adjusting to exciting new 
demands. But most important, you will have 
satisfaction in knowing you are helping others to 
have happier, fuller home lives 

























Delegates to Province X Workshop, 150 of them, were 
greeted on arrival at Texas College of Arts and Industries 


Kingsville, by Maria Dominguez, Jilma Guevara, and 
Judith Gepulveda, in costumes that created a Mexican 
fiesta atmosphere College club members reported on 
the annual AHEA meeting in Cleveland, and then Dr 
Be rmce M Moore and Dr Harry BE Moore spoke on 
“Family Living, Training Ground in Human Relations.’ 
The group later went into five sections to discuss “My 
Responsibility as a Homemaker.’”—Pav Reemer 


























¢ Ju Short 


Home Economies and 
the American State of Mind 


FLORENCE GUENVEUR STREAT 
Bennett College, Greensboro, North Carolina 





From a talk by Mrs. Streat at Columbia Uni- 
versity, where she was a candidate for an 


EdD degree. 


At present the American mind has reached a 
new low. This collective mind as pictured by 
the newspapers, the magazines, the news broad- 
casts, and countless other media, is one besieged 
with doubts and fears about our nation, our future 
among other nations, our families, and even our- 
selves. The loyalty boards, the investigating com- 
mittees, the attacks upon persons in high govern- 
ment positions, indicate a steady trend toward 
loss of confidence and belief in ourselves, as well 
as a decrease in our respect and faith in others. 

Let us bring this down to individuals and how 
they are affected by some of these present ten- 
sions. A look at our mental institutions today 
gives us a good index of how some people have 
reacted to the kinds of problems that they face. 
Latest reports show that there are more than 
one million, five hundred thousand mentally defi- 
cient persons of all ages in the United States today 
and an additional large number classified as men- 
tally retarded. 

Elimination of this break-down in the mental 
health of the nation can only come about through 
the knowledge and application of preventive meas- 
ures. Home economics has, over the years, con- 
cerned itself with the physical well-being and 
comfort of the individual and the family. The time 
has come when we must concern ourselves with 
the mental well-being and comfort of these same 
individuals. We are in an excellent position to 
do so. 

I would not hesitate to say that in no other 
field is there so much opportunity to give help 
and direction to those segments of an individual’s 
life that go into making him or her a well-adjusted 
and happy person. The very areas that are a source 
of the many mental disturbances are the areas 








with which home economics deals every day: prep- 
aration for life, for vocations, for marriage, for 
parenthood, for leisure time, and for aging. But 
we have been more concerned with the “how” of 
these things than we have been with the human 
side and the “why.” 

How many of us, I would wonder, in preparing 
our students for a job have placed more emphasis 
on the status and salary involved than on the 
degree of personal satisfaction the student should 
look for in the job she seeks? In 1950 there were 
over 20 million women working in the United 
States and, for the first time in our history, there 
were more married women than single women work- 
ing. I believe that because of this apparent need 
for women to work we tend to overemphasize the 
security aspects of certain kinds of jobs and, as a 
result, women have lost some of their original 
flair for independence in doing something they 
really enjoy doing. 

Let us remember that preparation in home eco- 
nomics is also preparation for life. We have many 
chances to show the importance of being honest 
and open in all of our dealings because we are 
dealing with real life situations in our classes. 
Let us not miss our opportunities to shew students 
the importance of being able to utilize the inex- 
pensive things at hand and how much real pleasure 
and joy can be gained by doing the simple things 
in the home that are just an excuse for bringing 
people together. 

In our marriage and child development courses 
are we painting an “and they lived happily ever 
after” picture, or are we taking time to show some 
of the actions that bring about friction in the 
home? Are we giving students a chance to talk 
over how they would meet similar problems in 
their own homes? Are we showing our students 
the importance of affection in the home—the 
desperate ends that a child or adult will go to 
in order to secure affection—and that these times 
of frenzied rush need to be quieted down by the 
knowledge and security of real love and trust? 

We speak of “fear” today and what it is doing 
to wreck the normal kinds of plans and goals we 
set up for ourselves in our relationships at work 
and at home. Fear is an ugly thing which can re- 
duce a human to almost animal level. But Emer- 
son said, “knowledge is the antidote of fear,” and 
knowledge is the only antidote with which we, as 
teachers, can equip our students. 

It seems that the matter of aging presents an- 
other real problem for the American mind. More 
could certainly be done in home economics to show 
what aging is; how important proper housing, 
food and clothing, and recreation are to the aging; 
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and above all, the loneliness and need for under- 
standing that many times accompanies aging. In 
fact, college might be a good place for the student 
himself to begin preparation for aging by acquiring 
a real set of values to live by. In this way, aging 
might come close to the mellowing experience we 
hear so much about. 

These suggestions represent only a few ways in 
which home economics influences the state of the 
American mind. It is up to us as home economists 
to investigate the many ways in which you can 
meet this challenge in your particular setting. Life 
is many days, and for each there is a season. Let 
us be certain that we reap a good harvest in our 
season by preparing the young people we guide 
for a full, understanding, and satisfying life. This 
could be our contribution to the improvement of 
the American state of mind 


Homemaking Classes in an 


American College in Cairo 


Virainia J. WATKINS 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





The noon recess at the American College for Girls 
in Cairo, Egypt, finds a unique type of “school 
lunch program” in practice. Since Egyptian girls 
are accustomed to having their largest meal at 
midday, a substantial hot meal must be provided 
for each of the thousand students and for the staff 
of 50 local and American women 

The schoo] servants receive the dinner baskets 
from the students at the main gate at the beginning 
of the school day. At noon, the contents of each 
basket, probably meat and rice and a vegetable, are 
heated in the kitchen adjoining the “day dining 


room” and served with bread and a fruit or a pud-- 


Achmed, the faith- 
ful, knows the owner of each basket and never 


ding to the owner of the basket 


confuses the contents 









School 8 fs ca / nches to be heated and served to 


day students at the American College for Girls in Cair« 
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The some three hundred girls who do not carry 
their dinner in this way are served in the dining 
room of the boarding department of the school 
The preparation and service there are supervised 
by Mary Frances Dawson, a veteran of some 
twenty vears of experience in food management in 
the Middle East and a graduate in home economics 
of Washington State College 

The new foods laboratory was planned and built 
with the help of bulletins from the United States, 
as interpreted to a local contractor and carpenters 
The laboratory has five unit kitchens with total 
capacity of 20 students and is equipped with elec- 
tric, “Butagaz,” and kerosene-operated ranges and 
refrigerators to provide instruction for all eventuali- 
The floor 


is of “belot” or locally made tiles, the cabinets are 


ties in the location of the girls’ homes 


wood with plastic working surfaces, and the sinks 
metal. Similar unit kitchens could be availabl 
easily for home construction in Egypt with the aid 


of a carpenter for the cabinet work 


Scholarship Student Writes 
from The Netherlands 


THEODORA VAN SCHAIK 


The Haque, The Netherlands 


Miss van Schaik, a 1950-51 AHEA inter- 
national scholarship student at Michigan State 
College, sent the following letter to Lowise 
Stanley, former chairman of AHEA’s inter- 


national committee 


From the first moment I arrived in The Nether- 
lands I was overcrowded with work in the Nutrition 
Council and besides that everybody wanted to know 
about my experiences in the United States My 
family and friends had not changed very much 
during the past year, but the circumstances, espe- 


cially the economic circumstances, had changed 





Students plan and prepare meals in the new foods labora 


tory of the American College for Girls Caro 
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Prices had raised in a terrific way. Taxes are very 
high because of the re-armament; and the people 
do not like re-armament, as they believe it will 
bring war. 

In the meantime, the Nutrition Council started 
two surveys—one to study nutrition of pregnant 
women, the other of school children. Many things 
I learned at Michigan State College can be applied 
to the survey work. I am also trying to change 
some methods in our extension work, but . . . it 
is impossible to use exactly the same methods as 
those in the United States. 

People at home are very proud that I had an 
opportunity to earn a master’s degree in foods and 
nutrition and I have to give talks about the U.S.A. 
all over the country. People are so interested in 
all my experiences. 

Today I was initiated as a member of the serving 
committee for students who apply for scholarships 
in home economics or social service through the 
Holland-America Foundation. This is a member- 
ship that I expect to enjoy very much. We have 
already received the first letter from Jeanette 
Burema (the Helen Atwater fellow). I am sure 
she will have as interesting a time as I had. 

May I thank you and all the members of the 
American Home Economics Association for all you 
gave me and did for me? I hope to have an oppor- 
tunity sometime to come back and to meet again 
all my dear American friends! 


Cotton Utilization Research 
at the Southern Laboratory 


James A. Kime 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory, 
New Orleans 


Mr. Kime, technical assistant to the director 
of the Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, reported the research progress sum- 
marized here at a textiles and clothing research 
seminar during AHEA’s Cleveland meeting. 


Both mechanical and chemical research to im- 
prove the appearance and utility of cotton products 
are conducted at the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory, one of the laboratories of the Bureau 
of Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, Agricul- 
tural Research Administration, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Certain phases of this study were 
carried on under the Research and Marketing Act 
of 1946. 
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One example of mechanical processing research 
is the development of a new loom attachment to 
produce dense tightly-woven fabrics with superior 
resistance to wind and rain. Practical service tests 
on permanence of the improvement are in progress. 

In chemical research, several virtually new fibers 
have been produced from cotton. One is partially 
acetylated cellulose. Cotton treated by the acetyla- 
tion process is many times more resistant to heat 
and rot. Pressing machine and ironing board covers 
of acetylated cotton last four to five times as long 
as untreated covers. The serviceability of resin 
bags for home water softening systems and of sand 
bags is increased many-fold by the acetylation. 

A second new fiber is carboxymethy] cellulose, 
chemically similar to the alginate or seaweed fiber 
developed in England. Cotton thread treated by 
this process possesses good dry strength but dis- 
solves in water or a weak soap solution. Potential 
applications include use as a basting thread in 
sewing and as a supporting yarn in the manufacture 
of specialty fabrics. 

A third fiber of interest is aminized cotton. The 
introduction of the amino group into the cellulose 
molecule makes it possible to dye cotton with a 
number of wool dyes. The reactive amino group 
can also serve as a point of attachment for other 
chemicals for the purpose of obtaining new quali- 
ties in cotton. 

A discovery made at the Institute of Textile 
Technology, Charlottesville, Virginia, in research 
conducted for the Department of Agriculture showed 
that cotton goods resist soiling better and wash 
easier when carboxymethy! cellulose is used in the 
rinse water each time the garment is washed. 
Although carboxymethy! cellulose is frequently an 
ingredient in soaps and detergents, this new method 
of using it promises to lighten the wash day task. 

Practical tests of fertilizer stored in bags made 
of printed or vat-dyed cotton showed that neither 
the cloth nor the dye was damaged and the material 
was suitable for re-use in the home. 


Effects of Laundering 
on Corduroy and Seams 


Henrietta M. THompson, Heten A. WELLINGTON, 
AND Fiorence E. Perze. 
University of Alabama 


This is a summary of a report, given at the 
Cleveland meeting of AHEA, of a research 
project of the department of clothing, textiles, 
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and related art in the School of Home Eco- 
nomics at the University of Alabama. A grant 
from the research committee of the University 
aided the project. 


This study of laundering procedures for corduroy 
and their effects on selected seam finishes was 
undertaken to determine the effects of certain 
laundering procedures upon properties of corduroy 
and upon seams made in this fabric. 

The fabrics studied included six pinwale cotton 
corduroys, each of a different color. These colors 
were chosen to represent a variety of hues and 
values, including pink, rose, bright red, light blue, 
medium blue, and dark green. The fabrics ranged 
in price from $1.25 to $1.75. All were woven with 
W pile, had approximately 16 ribs per inch, and 
weighed 7.1 to 8.9 ounces per square yard. 

As far as possible, the procedures used were 
those of the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. The properties of the original fabrics which 
were measured included staple length, twist per 
inch, yarn number, weave, width, thickness, weight, 
ribs per inch, count, breaking strength, elongation, 
percentage of sizing, class of dyestuff, fastness to 
light, and fastness to laundering. 

In each of the fabrics, plain, lapped, and stitched 


fell seams were constructed in the warpwise 


and fillingwise directions. These specimens and 
swatches of fabric were placed in a washing ma- 
chine with an oscillating agitator and laundered 
with a 0.1 per cent solution of mild soap. One 
of four combinations of time and temperature was 
used—i05° F for 15 or for 30 minutes and 140° F 
for 15 or for 30 minutes. After washing and rins- 
ing, seam specimens were finished by one of the 
following procedures: (1) brushed while damp and 
pressed on the wrong side when dry, (2) brushed 
when dry and pressed on the wrong side, (3) 
brushed when damp but not pressed, and (4) 
brushed when dry but not pressed. After 1, 5, 
10, 20, and 30 launderings, the breaking strength, 
elongation, shrinkage, and color change of the 
fabrics were determined, and the appearance and 
fraying of the seams were observed. 

It was found that a laundering temperature of 
140° F caused a decidedly greater color change 
in one fabric dyed with a direct dyestuff and 
seemed to produce greater visible wear on the right 
side of seams made from two fabrics than did a 
temperature of 105° F. There appeared to be little 
relation of temperature of laundering to breaking 
strength, elongation, or shrinkage of fabric or to 
fraying of the seams. The 30-minute laundering 
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period usually produced greater shrinkage, seemed 
to cause greater visible wear on the right side of 
certain seams in two fabrics, and caused greater 
fraying of fillingwise plain and lapped seams than 
did the 15-minute period. In general, length of 
laundering period seemed to have little effect on 
breaking strength or elongation of the fabrics. 
The different methods of brushing or pressing made 
little difference in degree of visible wear or fraying. 

In general, the effects of different numbers of 
launderings upon properties of fabrics and seams 
were more pronounced than the effects of the 
various laundering procedures. Most of the fabrics 
decreased in breaking strength by the thirtieth 
laundering, the loss being as high as 48.2 per cent 
in one case. Elongation tended to increase after 
the first laundering and to change relatively little 
beyond the first or fifth laundering. In the warp 
direction, shrinkage usually increased as the num- 
ber of launderings increased, but, in the filling 
direction, it occurred mainly after the first launder- 
ing. After 30 launderings, dimensional change 
ranged from —1.6 to —2.9 inches per yard warpwise 
and from +0.9 to —2.1 inches per yard fillingwise. 
As the number of launderings increased, color 
change, visible wear on the right side of seams, and 
fraying along fillingwise seams increased. 

Visible wear on the right side of seams was more 
apparent on dark-colored fabrics than on light- 
colored fabrics, especially when seams ran in the 
warp direction. Visible wear was most notice- 
able on stitched fell seams and least noticeable 
on plain seams. While wear was more readily 
apparent on the right side of seams in the warp- 
wise direction, fraying was greater for seams in 
the fillingwise direction. 

It may be concluded that a temperature of 105° F 
and a laundering period of 15 minutes would be 
preferable to a temperature of 140° F and a period 
of 30 minutes for pinwale corduroy garments. In 
buying such garments or yard goods, it appears 
advisable to look for labels bearing information 
on preshrinkage and the use of dyes of the desired 
colorfastness. It would also be desirable to have 
labels which would aid in the selection of fabrics 
able to withstand the weakening effects of 
laundering. In selecting or constructing a garment, 
it may be remembered that, although a stitched fell 
seam prevents corduroy from fraying, it may show 
wear on the right side more rapidly than plain 
or lapped seams. If fillingwise plain or lapped 
seams are used on pinwale corduroy, it is impor- 
tant that they have a finish which will prevent 
excessive fraying. 
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Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert 
Named to 4-H Clubs Council 


Elizabeth Sweeney Herbert, president-elect of the 
American Home Economics Association, has been 
appointed vice-chairman for home economics on 
the newly formed National 4-H Clubs Builders’ 
Council. The Council is a citizens’ group which will 
spearhead the financing of the five-point program 
of work of the 4-H Club Foundation. President 
R. F. Poole of Clemson College is honorary chairman 
of the Council; Everett Mitchell, National Broad- 
casting Company, Chicago, is chairman of the 
Council; and E. W. Aiton, Washington, D.C., is 
executive director. 

The five-point program of service for youth 
undertaken by the National 4-H Club Foundation 
includes: 

1. International Farm Youth Exchange. This proj- 

ect is now in its fifth year. For 1952, a goal of 
150 outbound delegates and 300 inbound Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange delegates has 
been established by the IFYE committee. 
National 4-H Club Center. A 12%-acre campus 
with five buildings in a Washingten (D.C.) 
suburb has been purchased by the Foundation as 
a national home and training center for the 4-H 
Clubs. A $1,000,000 financing program for the 
training center is being carried on. 
Fellowships for advanced training of extension 
workers. Emphasis in this program will be placed 
upon training county extension agents and other 
youth workers in the evolving science of life 
adjustment education and the developmental 
needs of youth. 
Research related to the developmental needs of 
rural youth. The National 4-H Club Foundation 
will arrange support and implementation for a 
basic research study that considers the needs of 
vouth at different age levels. 
Citizenship, character building, and leadership 
training for youth. The 4-H Club Foundation 
will support certain phases of the broad educa- 
tional program in citizenship training and activi- 
ties being developed by the Extension Service in 
co-operation with many other groups. 





Orchids to Family Life 


Motion Picture Committee 


Eight pictures on family life, four excerpted from 
The Human Comedy and four from Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes, are now ready in the Family Life 
Series prepared by the Motion Picture Committee of 
the National Co-ordinating Council of AHEA, AVA, 
and ADA. The work of the committee was reported 
in the JouRNAL in June 1951 (page 448) and in 
September 1951 (page 558). Showings of the films 
this fall have brought enthusiastic praise from both 
Floride Moore, a 
member of the motion picture committee, has de- 


film experts and from teachers. 


veloped a film guide to assist teachers and study 
groups in their use of the films. Henrietta Fleck 
of New York University, chairman of the motion 
picture committee, reports that the committee sent 
a further announcement in December to each AHEA 
The films are distributed by Teaching 
Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43d Street, New 
York 18, N.Y., to local film libraries and to 


schools. 


member. 


March of Dimes Plans 
Four-Week Drive for 1952 


The record-breaking polio incidence in the past 
four years has outpaced the March of Dimes to an 
extent which makes it necessary for the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to enlarge its 
1952 drive from a traditional two weeks to a full 
four-week period. Through the longer drive the 
Foundation hopes to be able to pay its debt for 
care given many patients in 1951 after funds were 
exhausted and to be able to face another epidemic 
year in 1952, if necessary. The 1952 campaign will 
start on January 2 and will continue through 
January 31. 


JOURNAL News for 


General Readers 


The Journau has begun a series of news releases 
for newspapers and magazines, based upon articles 
appearing in the JourNAL. It is hoped that publica- 
tion of these news items will help to acquaint the 
general public with the activities of the Association 
and, particularly, with the research conducted by 
home economists for the benefit of families. Associ- 
ation members can help in this undertaking by 
sending clippings of stories based on these releases 
to the JourNaL editor. 








HEA Activities 





Conference on Women 


in the Defense Decade 


Bevutan I. Coon 
U.S. Office of Education 


Some 2,000 women and a few men from all sec- 
tions of the country gathered in New York City on 
September 27 and 28, at the invitation of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, to explore “what the 
role of college and university education for women 
should be in this defense decade.” The women 
represented college teachers, deans, and presidents; 
politicians; engineers; publishers and_ editors; 
women in business, in industry, in research; and 
women in the armed services. There were many 
home economists present. A positive constructive 
attitude permeated the conference. The aim of 
each participant seemed to be to find a design 
which would use the interests and abilities of women 
on the most important problems of our times. 

The conference was organized to include two 
general sessions (the first to set the stage for the 
conference and the last to present a summary of 
conference considerations), two luncheon meetings, 
two half-day section meetings on a series of eight 
topics, and an evening demonstration of radio and 
television programs. Each delegate chose the sec- 
tion with which she wished to work. The section 
topics were: the home, citizenship, health and wel- 
fare, the armed forces, production for defense and 
peace, education, creative leisure, and everyday 
economies. Each section had a chairman, a work- 
ing paper expert, rapporteurs, a series of brief pres- 
entations of the problem, and an opportunity to 
raise questions, suggest procedures, and make rec- 
ommendations. 

The emphasis on the importance of the home 
and family was heartening to home economists in 
attendance, even though the contribution of home 
economics was not always recognized. Mary Don- 
lon, chairman of the executive committee of 30 who 
planned the conference, remarked in introduc- 
tion: 

Educate a man, and you have educated a lawyer, a doctor 


an engineer, banker or even a statesman. Educate a woman, 
someone has said, and vou have educated a family. To 


that we now add Educate 2 woman and you have edu- 
cated a family and a community; and if you educate enough 
women, you have educated the nation 


Oliver C. Carmichael, in his keynote speech, listed 
a series of problems in contemporary society which 
he felt should be the chief responsibility of women 
and therefore basic in women’s higher education. 
These included: (1) The state of public manners 
and morals—low standards in high places, shady 
dealings, organized crime and corruption. For these 
“the home, as the chief conservator of our cultural 
and spiritual heritage, has the largest share of 
responsibility.” (2) The disintegration of family 
life. “Nowhere in the higher education of women 
is this fact sufficiently emphasized.” (3) A vast 
disequilibrium, instability, and insecurity resulting 
from advancing science and technology and a phe- 
nomenal increase in mentally disturbed individ- 
uals. The problem “of determining the nature of 
the current maladjustment in human relations and 
seeking means of amelioration” is “a particularly 
promising opportunity” for those concerned with 
the higher education of women. (4) The instabil- 
ity of the family. “The problems of family soli- 
darity, of relations between husband and wife, 
between parents and children, between the younger 
and the older children, are largely neglected, as 
well as the crucial importance of the intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual atmosphere in the home and 
family life.” 

Representative Frances P. Bolton of Ohio, speak- 
ing before the general session, urged that this group 
of professional women recognize and support home- 
makers who are “too apt to feel that there is little 
they can contribute to the national welfare, to the 
securing of peace,” but who should “know them- 
selves for what they are: the center of America’s 
strength, the heart of her life, her power, her influ- 
ence among nations.” 

There was general agreement that women must 
enter the armed forces and employment outside of 
the home but that, as Mrs. Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning said in summary, we must also 
guard family life, consolidate communities and not let the 
children become nervous or frightened. We must understand 
enough economics so that we can control the economy 
when necessary. We must educate the young people use- 
fully, with knowledge of the past and great hope for the 
future 


|Eprror’s Nore}. Copies of Mrs. Banning’s sum- 
mary of the Conference, “A New Design for the 
Defense Decade,” are available from the American 
Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., at 15 cents for single 
copies, $1.25 for 10 copies, and $2.50 for 25 


copies. 
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Finnish Association 
Affiliated with AHEA 


The executive board of the Finnish Association 
of Teachers of Home Economics (Kotitalousopet- 
tajayhdistys) at its fall meeting expressed its pleas- 
ure that the Finnish Association’s application for 
affiliation with the American Home Economics As- 
sociation was approved by the AHEA executive 
board at the 1951 annual meeting of AHEA. 

At the time of its application for affiliation, the 
Finnish Association had 625 members (450 Fin- 
nish speaking and 175 Swedish speaking) who were 
home economists: teachers of home economics in 
colleges, high schools, and public schools; dietitians; 
nutritionists; and home management teachers. Per- 
sons engaged in the areas of clothing, textiles, and 
child development are organized in separate asso- 
ciations in Finland. 

As expressed in its constitution, 


The object of the Association is to unite all the teachers in 
the different fields of Home Economics to joint work for 
the raising of the professional standard of the teachers and 
the promotion of Home Economics as well as attend to 
the improvement of the social and economic standing of the 
teachers 
The Association realizes its object by 
1. Arranging general meetings with lectures and discussions 
2. Arranging continuation courses in teaching and excursions 
for study purposes 
3. Promoting the circulation of literature concerning teach- 
ing of Home Economics and the provision of expedient 
educational supplies 
4. Dividing scholarships 


An annual meeting of the Kotitalousopettajayh- 
distys is held in February or March of each year. 


School and College Conference 


of Safety Council Meets 


FLorence L. ApoLPH 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College 


The School and College Conference of the Na- 
tional Safety Council met in Chicago on October 7 
just preceding the annual Safety Congress. 

Of particular interest to home economists was 
the discussion of the publications program of this di- 
vision. The decrease in the number of subscrip- 
tions to Safety Education and the problem of fi- 
nancing this particular publication and others 
opened the way for a lively discussion. Whether 
such a magazine should concentrate on the philo- 
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sophical background material in safety or on ready- 
to-use teaching materials was discussed. 

The possibility of having several two-page sec- 
tions in the magazine, each pinpointed to a par- 
ticular group, was suggested. Separate two- or 
four-page leaflets to be published for specific groups 
and distributed on a subscription basis was an- 
other idea presented. Whether to continue the 
publication of the Newsletter if this were to be 
done was another problem. 

A committee was appointed to study the problem 
and be ready to mak} recommendations at the next 
annual meeting. Reyctions from home economists 
using safety material*would be helpful to this com- 
mittee. These should be sent to Wayne Hughes, 
staff secretary for the schol and college division, 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


The Consumer Interests 


Committee Meets 


Henrietta M. THOMPSON 
Chairman, Consumer Interests Committee 


When the members of the consumer interests 
committee met at headquarters October 13 and 14, 
1951 they considered responsibilities and problems 
in co-ordinating consumer work in AHEA, reviewed 
subeommittee activities, and made plans for an 
ongoing program helpful to state organizations. 

It was agreed that AHEA members must work 
more effectively to get into general use the standards 
we now have. The AHEA consumer standard for 
cotton housework dresses was approved in Boston 
in 1950. To help in publicizing it, subcommittees 
have assembled and prepared: 

1. Package television programs. Three kits are 
being made up. Each will include a group of 
house dresses, props, a script, suggestions for 
putting on a TV show, and a news release 

2. Package demonstration programs. Two kits of 
seven dresses each have been assembled for use 
by extension personnel, teachers, and club 
leaders. Helpful instruction sheets are included. 
It was decided that AHEA members wishing to 

use either type of kit may write headquarters. They 

will be expected to pay return postage. 

Mary Whitlock will continue to work with manu- 
facturers of house dresses to secure additional ex- 
amples of garments which meet the standards and 
to discuss with manufacturers any needed revision 
of the tentative standard. 
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Buying leaflets. A first draft of the leaflet on 
“How to Buy Sheets” was presented. It is recog- 
nized that there is a need for buying leaflets on those 
items for which there are now AHEA or ASA stand- 
ards. Such leaflets would aid in promoting use of 
the standards. 

Consumer opinion of plastics. A committee was 
appointed to meet with representatives of the 
plastics industry to acquaint them with consumer's 
ideas and opinions on plastics. 

Reports and plans. Reports of progress were 
presented by Edna Amidon, representing NCRC, 
and by Christine Newark, chairman of the consumer 
in the defense economy committee. Plans were 
made to assist states in strengthening their CIC 
programs by assembling suggestions and materials 
possibly as a kit to aid states in setting up a con- 
sumer interests program continuing several years. 





Public Relations Exchange 





Recruitment for Home Economics Research 


In 1951, heads of home economics in colleges and 
universities, asked to list activities carried on in 
their institutions aimed at recruitment for home 
economics research, reported efforts ranging from 
encouraging promising high schoo] students to study 
home economics to offering graduate fellowships. 

Recruitment for home economics research was 
directed in part toward high school students and 
college freshmen; but the main direction of the 
recruitment was toward the junior, the senior, and 
the graduate student, as well as promising home 
economists engaged in professional work. 

High school students are being reached directly 
and indirectly. One dean reported that summaries 
of home economies research in progress were in- 
cluded in publicity material going to all prospective 
students. All reported that research is presented 
to high school students as one of the careers in 
home economics. Some mentioned use of the AHEA 
leaflet “Your Career in Home Economics Research” 
(available from AHEA headquarters, price 25 
cents). Mothers of high school girls attending Farm 
and Home Week, several stated, had an opportunity 
to learn firsthand of home economics research in 
progress in their land-grant colleges. Popular re- 
ports, press releases, and radio talks by home eco- 
nomics researchers were also listed as effective. 

The only activity mentioned especially in connec- 
tion with recruitment of the freshman student for 
home economics research was in connection with 
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the orientation course, where research was presented 
as a career in home economics. But activities 
directed to more advanced home economics students 
and promising professional home economists were 
numerous: (1) Members of the faculty discussed 
advanced training and research as a career with 
upper-class students and with graduate students 
having aptitude for research. (2) The opportunity 
to work in home economics research laboratories 
was given able undergraduates. (3) Able students 
were encouraged to write theses instead of taking 
extra courses. (4) Seniors who were within eight 
hours of graduation were allowed to take work for 
graduate credit. (5) A preresearch major in foods 
and nutrition was planned in co-operation with the 
chemistry department to interest girls who might 
consider chemistry as a major but who want an 
outlet for chemistry as applied to foods and nutri- 
tion research. (6) Definite contact was made with 
juniors and seniors in various science groups to 
acquaint them with opportunities in home economics 
research. (7) Each senior was assigned some orig- 
inal problem of investigation in her field of interest. 
(8) All students who showed an aptitude for science 
were invited in for a conference to discuss their 
vocational interests. (9) Junior and senior foods 
and nutrition majors were given an opportunity to 
co-operate in human metabolism studies as human 
subjects and were given certain responsibilities such 
as keeping height and weight records and calcula- 
tion of experimental diets. (10) Tours of research 
laboratories were arranged by Omicron Nu. (11) 
Promising students were encouraged to do graduate 
work by being offered assistantships. (12) Fellow- 
ships were requested and received for graduate 
students. (13) Student help was used in research 
laboratories with first opportunities given to under- 
graduate majors in the field in which research is 
being done. (14) Research was discussed as a 
career in senior seminar and use of “Your Career 
in Home Economics Research” was recommended. 
(15) The professional organization Sigma Delta 
Epsilon offered an award yearly for the best piece 
of independent research by an undergraduate 

The short suppiy of home economics researchers 
cannot be blamed on lack of interest or ingenuity 
in our home economics administrators or deans. 

One dean sighed, “I marry them off before I can 
master them off.” Perhaps the solution to the 
problem rests in better utilization of our trained 
supply of homemaker home economists for home 
economics research.—Dorotuy Dickins, head, home 
economics research, Mississippi Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 
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Education (Higher) 


Contributed by Etta J. Rose 
and Parricia AUBLE 
University of Minnesota 





Evidence of the effectiveness of a program for 
giving college credits by examination, A. A. 
Doe. Educ. & Psychological Measurement 11, 
No. 3 (Autumn 1951), pp. 387-395. 

This study of 141 Antioch College ‘students was 
made to evaluate the practice of allowing students 
to earn college credits by taking achievement tests 
without formal classroom instruction. At Antioch 
College, the achievement examining program re- 
quires all students to take 5 comprehensive objec- 
tive examinations, covering the areas of humanities, 
communications, social sciences, physical sciences, 
and life sciences, at the end of the third year. 
The examinations accompany, but are independent 
of, a series of 14 required courses in the 5 areas. 
Credit can be earned for 7 of these required courses 
by passing examinations. 

It was found that the students who took the 
fewest required courses in classes were superior 
in achievement credits, had better academic records, 
and maintained superiority in general cultural level. 
They did not excel in writing essays, however. 

It is the belief of the author that this study shows 
that examinations can effectively identify qualified 
students. This means that good students can ac- 
celerate their program and that college credit can 
be based on demonstrated knowledge without formal 
classroom attendance. 


Intrauniversity variations in grading practices, 
B. M. Bass. J. Educ. Psychol. 42, No. 6 (Oct. 
1951), pp. 366-368. 

College grades are used often as a basis for pre- 
diction of later success, the evaluation of counsel- 


ing programs and “How to Study” courses, and for 
many test validation studies. However, nfany vari- 
ations found in the grading practices in one univer- 
sity indicate that college grades may not be a valid 
basis for these functions. 

Within this university, many departments devi- 
ated significantly in mean grade assigned from the 
course level average for all departments. Some 


departments were grading all of their students either 
much lower or much higher than the average. 

The author suggests that the results of this study 
should be taken into consideration by those who 
evaluate “How to Study” courses and by those who 
work to refine scholastic aptitude tests in order that 
some statistical] corrections will be made. He also 
points out the need for revision of present college 
grading practices if grades are to be accepted as 
fair measures of the students’ achievement. 


General education in practice, E. D. Smirn. J. 
Higher Educ. 22, No. 7 (Oct. 1951), pp. 373- 
380. 

General education is education which aims to 
provide a basis for fullness, as distinguished from 
specialization which provides wisdom. 

A good plan for a general education program 
includes balance between education in fundamental 
knowledge and education in using this knowledge 

Good planning is difficult, but putting the plan 
into practice is even more difficult and must be 
undertaken slowly and carefully. 
education in practice arises out of good teaching 
There is no substitute for the slow process of learn- 
ing by experience. The teacher cannot substitute 
his own activity for the student’s independent think- 
ing if the student is to acquire habits of self-reliant 
learning. Actually, good teaching for self-reliance 
saves time in the rate and quality of future learning 
The measure of goodness in education is not in 
amount of material covered but in how well it 
equips the students to go on learning in the 


Good general 


future. 


If the colleges asked the teachers, C. H. Den 
Educ. Leadership 9, No. 1 (Oct. 1951), pp. 
23-26. 

A knowledge of the suggestions teachers have for 
their own professional development, regardless of 
their level of experience and preparation, is basic 
to planning of preservice and in-service professional! 
preparation for teachers. 

Suggestions made by Connecticut teachers indi- 
cated a great need for college classes which exem- 
plify teaching procedures consistent with a present- 
day philosophy of education. More in-service 
education is needed to help teachers improve the 
quality of living in the school and community, to 
help teachers work with groups, and to solve indi- 
vidual problems on the job. New and better ways 
for teachers and parents to counsel and work to- 
gether are needed. Teachers preferred training 
through workshops and extension classes close to 
their homes and work which dealt with practical 
problems. 
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Family Economics- 


Home Management 


Contributed by Heten M. Witmore 
University of Kentucky 


Co-operative housing in the United States, mid- 
1950, F. E. Parker. Monthly Labor Rev. 73, 
No. 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 258-264. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics and the housing 
research division of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency report that the 160 housing co-operatives 
had completed or had under construction by mid- 
1950 nearly 22,000 units out of 35,000 planned. The 
average annual income of the families involved was 
from $2,000 to $4,000 in 1949. Average cost for 
detached two-bedroom units was from $8,267 to 
$11,000—an apartment of similar size cost $4,000. 

These projects were found in 29 states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. The projects 
considered were those in which: (1) the group to be 
housed initiated the project; (2) the enterprise was 
nonprofit and members determined and controlled 
policies. Three types were considered: the all-the- 
way co-operative in which the member holds stock 
in the organization to the value of the dwelling he 
occupies, with the association owning the whole 
property and community facilities; the ‘“co-ven- 
ture” type in which members act collectively in 
matters such as buying and developing the land, 
the organization going out of business as each mem- 
ber gets a fee-simple title to his completed dwelling; 
and the mutual association—co-operatives which 
bought war housing built by the federal government. 

Costs of projects were affected by the location and 
the amount of land development needed. Apartment 
types were all located in cities with utilities avail- 
able—greater density of dwellings cut per unit 
costs. Suburban land proved less expensive for the 
building sites of individual houses; however, land 
development increased costs from $152 to nearly 
$1600 an acre. Eighty per cent of the associations 
found land and development costs to be from $1,000 
to $2,999 per acre. Twenty per cent had higher 
than $3,000 per acre costs. 

Volunteer workers decreased costs by helping to 
clear and grade the land and lay sewers and water 
pipes. Further cost cuts were made by individuals 
who did much work on home construction. 

The buying of the land for the projects was 
financed largely by the members. Over one-fifth of 
the construction funds was provided by members. 
Other construction funds were obtained through 
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loans to individuals or to the association. Mem- 
bership fees were $50 or less in half of the associa- 
tions. Lot costs including development ranged 
from $700 to $1200. 

Costs per dwelling varied widely. For example, 
a detached two-bedroom house ranged from $7,000 
to $15,000 (average $11,000). The co-venture type 
ranged from $5,000 to $16,000 (average $8,267) 
Apartments ranged from $1,000 (old building) to 
$12,600 (average $4,000). War housing types aver- 
aged $2,743 per two-bedroom unit. 

Many problems were faced by the co-operatives: 
first, the increases in cost of materials and labor, the 
long periods needed to obtain plans for housing and 
financial aid, and the loss of members. Untrained 
leaders and lack of knowledge of the co-operative 
plan also caused many difficulties. Housing co- 
operative associations were encouraged by the 
Amendment to the Housing Act of 1950 which pra- 
vides a new program for co-operatives giving them 
permission to apply for FHA insurance. 


1951 survey of consumer finances, T. Swirru and 
J. A. Frecutiine. Federal Reserve Bull. 37, No 
9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 1061-1075. 

This article is the fourth in a series giving the 
results of the 1951 Survey of Consumer Finances 
sponsored by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. Results of this survey revealed 
that of the 52 million spending units about 32 mil- 
lion saved some of their income in 1950. Seventeen 
million units spent more than their incomes, while 
about 3 million lived just within their incomes. 

Consumer saving is defined as “the difference be- 
tween current income and the sum of current ex- 
penditures and tax payments.” Positive savers are 
those whose units on balance have increased their 
net worth. Negative savers or dissavers are those 
units that have reduced their net worth. Positive 
savers made up 61 per cent of the spending units, 
while 32 per cent were negative savers. The other 
9 per cent were zero savers who neither saved nor 
dissaved. One-third of the positive savers saved 
at least 10 per cent of their incomes ($480 average) 
Eighty-seven per cent of this group had incomes of 
over $7500. The largest group of positive savers 
were business owners, while at the bottom of the 
list were farm operators, unskilled workers, and 
service workers. 

Zero savers were those whose incomes were too 
small to provide a margin for savings. Most of the 
zero savers had incomes of less than $2,000. Re- 
tired persons, unskilled workers, housewives, and 
students were included in this group. 
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The 32 per cent who were dissavers in 1950 had 
an average of $740 in dissaving. Low incomes were 
preyalent in this group; however, those dissavers 
who had incomes of over $5,000 dissaved in larger 
amounts ($500). 

Influences affecting the amount of savings and 
dissavings of spending units were the level of income 
and the change in income. A temporary decline 
may result in a reduction in savings and dissaving. 
A permanent decrease in income may result in a 
readjustment in the spending pattern. An increase 
in income might bring about dissaving by the pur- 
chase of durable goods or it might result in increased 
savings. Rising prices may have the same effect 
upon savings as has a decline in income. 

The family life cycle affects the saving or dis- 
saving habits. A young couple who are establishing 
a home may go in debt for the first time. After 
children are born, positive savings tend to increase, 
as buying a house and life insurance are important 
at this stage. After the children leave home there 
is less incentive to save and the income is apt to 
be lower. 

The purchasing of expensive goods and serviées, 
as automobiles and large household items, and ex- 
penditures for education and travel usually result 
in dissaving. Over 50 per cent of the spending units 
who made purchases of over $500 were dissavers 
in 1950. 

The total consumer saving for 1950 was 14 billion 
dollars, an increase of 5 billion over 1949. The 
bulk of savings was in the upper four income deciles. 
Savings were increased in all occupational groups. 
Business owners lead in relative increase of savings. 

Savings were divided into contractual savings, 
changes in liquid assets, changes in consumer in- 
debtedness, nonfarm business savings, and a miscel- 
laneous group. Seventy-seven per cent of the 
spending units had contractual savings, including 
life insurance, mortgage indebtedness, and pensions. 
Farm owners had less contractual savings due to 
instability of income. The farm itself might be 
used as security. Forty-four to 53 per cent of 
managerial and professional groups who had in- 
comes of $5,000 or less had contractual savings up 
to $200. Contractual savings resulted in savings 
even in the face of income declines. 

Installment payments on automobiles or other 
large household items often resulted in indebtedness. 
The middle income group made the most use of 
consumer credit. Twelve per cent of those with 
incomes below $1,000 and 20 per cent of those with 
incomes over $7500 increased their consumer debt 


in 1950. 
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Liquid assets, as U. 8S. Government bonds, check- 
ing accounts, savings accounts in banks, postal 
savings, and shares in savings and loan associations 
and credit unions, increased from 26 per cent in 
1949 to 29 per cent of the spending units. Twenty 
per cent of dissavers reduced liquid assets—this 
may have been due to the purchase of homes or 
other real estate. 

The most important influence on saving or dis- 
saving is the level of income. The improved 
economic conditions in 1950 reduced business losses 
and temporary reverses and thus reduced the num- 
ber of dissavers. 


Studying consumer behavior in retail stores, 
W. AppLepaum. J. Marketing 16, No. 2 (Oct 
1951), pp. 172-178. 

The study of customer behavior in retail stores 
is important in determining who buys when, where, 
what, and how. In this study, the customer is de- 
fined as the “purchaser of a product or service: a 
consumer is a user of a product or service.” What 
customers purchase is influenced by consumer 
needs. 

Customers’ food-buying behavior may be changed 
by facters such as the use of an automobile and 
new forms of foods as flour mixes and concentrated 
fresh milk. Research shows that customers buy 
foods and other goods at more than one store 
Loyalty to one store is not assured, as customers 
may flock to newly opened stores. The number and 
quality of items which customers purchase is in- 
fluenced by factors such as necessity for the goods, 
perishability and storage of the item, the money 
on hand, and price of the goods. 

The type of goods purchased also influences the 
time and frequency of purchases. Some goods are 
bought only once during a lifetime, while others 
such as food are bought daily, weekly, or seasonally 
Sales tend to bring customers to stores more often 
The frequency and size of purchase of goods are also 
influenced by the mode of travel. The customer 
who comes by car is the larger purchaser. Hus- 
bands, shopping with wives, influence wives to buy 
larger amounts and more expensive items 

Sales promotion devices used to influence buying 
are: (1) displays, including packaging and placing 
of the goods in a case or a window, (2) special prices 
with coupons and prizes, (3) demonstrations to 
induce customers to taste or use the product, 
(4) sales talks to persuade consumers to buy. 

Surveys may be made by interviewing customers 
immediately after purchase of goods, then inter- 
viewing again in the home. 
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Contributed by Mary E. Keister 
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Trends in infant care ideas, C. E. Vincent. Child 
Devel. 22, No. 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 199-209. 
The literature on infant care published between 

1890 and 1949 was surveyed and trends were 

summarized. Articles relating to the controversial 

question of “breast versus artificial feeding” were 
first surveyed. The controversy appeared to shift 
from a concern with infant mortality and health 

(particularly around the time that techniques were 

being perfected to make commercial foods and 

processed cow’s milk safe for babies) to a concern 
with psychological factors in the mother and in 
the child. Concomitantly, there was a shift from 
predominantly medical writers to more nonmedical 
writers as the midcentury approached. The author 
feels that theoretical assumptions have been stated 


as if they were conclusions and that there have 
been few or no attempts to formulate and test 
hypotheses regarding the significance and advan- 


tages of breast versus artificial feeding. 

The same seemed to be true when a survey was 
made of the larger area of infant care disciplines, 
including training and management. Recommended 
methods of infant care have changed over a period 
of three decades to represent polar views and yet 
have been promulgated as the findings of science 
from tight scheduling to self-regulation, from Wat- 
sonian behaviorism to “mothering.” 

There appears to be less dogmatism in. recent 
articles, however, and a tendency toward more 
cautious statements and suggestions of possible 
alternatives in infant care, so long as the baby’s 
needs are satisfied. The author suggests that the 
trend may be indicative of the increased prestige 
and acceptance of infant care writers. 


Studies in reputation: III. Correlates of popu- 
larity among elementary school children, R. 
D. TuppenHaM. J. Educ. Psychol. 52, No. 1 
(Sept. 1951), pp. 31-35. 

This investigation attempted to throw light on 
the significance of particular traits in determining 
social acceptance by the peer group at the grade 
school level. Comparable to Tryon’s delineation 
of adolescent values, it described configurations 
for a younger group. A reputation test (guess-who 
technique) was used. Subjects were 1,439 children 
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from 42 classrooms (grades 1, 3, and 5) in the 
publie schools of Berkeley, California, and repre- 
sented a wide range with respect to socioeconomic 
status. 

The cluster “real bey” (associated at all age 
levels in the boys’ data with “leader,” and “good 
at games,” and “takes chances”) emphasized ath- 
letic skill and dominance and appeared to define the 
pattern which is most valued and rewarded among 
boys. “Acts like a little lady” reputation changed 
in its correlates more than any other in the test. 
In grade 1, it correlated with “popular”; in grade 
3, with “not quarrelsome” and “quiet”; and in 
grade 5, it fell in no cluster and had zero correla- 
tion with “popular.” 

This suggests that the problem of securing group 
approval for a boy is one of conforming to a clearly 
defined group of traits requiring strength and 
motor skill. For a girl, the problem is more one of 
adapting to a continuously changing set of values 
which are never so clearly defined as they are for 
the boy. 


Doll play aggression in normal young children: 
influence of sex, age, sibling status, father’s 
absence, P. S. Sears. Psychol. Mono. 65, No. 6 
(whole No. 323), 1951, 42 pp. 

In doll play, a child presumably makes changes 
in the doll character’s actions in the direction of 
better satisfying his own drives, identifications, 
and ambivalences. Subjects of the study described 
here were 150 normal children (mean chronological 
age 4 years, 4 months) in 12 Lanham Act day care 
centers. Records were based on a doll play situa- 
tion in which the experimenter was alone with an 
individual child who was playing with a doll house 
and doll family, the child being given permission 
to use the dolls in any way he liked. 

Sex differences were striking; boys showed not 
only more frequent aggression than girls but also 
more violent, physically hurtful aggression. Girls’ 
aggression was in the form of scolding or mischief, 
involving mental rather than physical hurt. Boys 
turned much hostility toward the father doll, and 
girls little. Analysis of sibling status revealed less 
frequent aggression on the part of older siblings 
than younger or only children. Prolonged absence 
of the father from the home seemed to affect boys’ 
aggression in the play but not the girls’. Compari- 
son of results obtained in the fantasy situation of 
doll play with results of other research on aggres- 
sive behavior in real-life situations reveals con- 
siderable consistency. A bibliography of 34 refer- 
ences is cited. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Inez PrupENtT 
Ohio State University 


Freeze concentration advanced by engineering, 
F. K. Lowter. Food Eng. 23, No. 10 (Oct. 
1951), pp. 68-71+-. 

A new process suitable for the concentration of 
citrus, apple, grape, pineapple, and raspberry juices, 
milk, vinegar, and beer has been developed which 
avoids the usual loss of volatile flavoring constitu- 
ents inevitable when evaporation is used. The 
new method concentrates to 60 degrees Brix in 5 
step-freezing operations. After each step, the small 
ice crystals are centrifuged off and used for pre- 
cooling the starting material. Yields are very 
good, being in the case of orange juice about 95 
per cent of the original amount in the fruit. The 
quality is excellent, judged from either the stand- 
point of flavor or bacterial load, and the cost puts 
this process in a good competitive position com- 


pared with evaporation processing of these liquids 


Bisulfite keeps horseradish fresh, T. L. Davis 
Food Eng. 23, No. 10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 113- 
114 
To horseradish grated into vinegar, there was 

added potassium metabisulfite in these concentra- 
tions: 0.05, 0.10, 0.15, and 0.20 per cent in a study 
at the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 
The samples were stored at 110° F and at 70° to 
75° F and after 8 weeks judged for odor, flavor, and 
color retention. These qualities were retained more 
completely at the lower than at the higher tem- 
perature. Potassium metabisulfite was increasingly 
effective in increasing amounts; when used in the 
highest concentration it prolonged shelf-life at 
room temperature for as much as 6 weeks. 


Sharper flavor ratings, L. C. Cartwricnt and P 
H. Ketitey. Food Eng. 23, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), 
pp. 71-73, 215 
An improvement of the method for aroma and 

flavor evaluation developed by members of the 

Arthur D. Little Company is described. Not only 

is the usual semicircle indicating flavor and aroma 

appeal located in the diagram but a similar smaller 
one indicates the threshold value of the various 
components. Lines along the radius varying in 
length designate the flavor components 

Using this method, a panel of five trained judges 
constructed the flavor and aroma profiles of pound 
cakes containing three different flavoring ingre- 
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dients: pure vanilla, a vanilla-type flavor, and a 
vanillin-coumarin blend. After either 24 hours’ or 
72 hours’ storage, the vanilla-type flavor was found 
to be superior. After one day’s storage the pure 
vanilla-flavored cakes were preferred to those with 
the vanillin-coumarin blend, but after storage for 
three days the evaluation of these two was re- 


versed. 


Rich powder from papaya, G. 8. Kine, H. Saka- 
NASHI, and E. Sone. Food Eng. 23, No. 9 (Sept 
1951), p. 147. 

A dry fruit powder of fine flavor and good nutri- 
tive value has been recently produced by workers 
at the Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station 
Ripe, seeded fruits are sliced and dried to a mois- 
ture content of 6 per cent, then ground and sereened 
Vacuum-drying preserves most of the vitamin C 
content, which amounts to 160 mg per 100 g in the 
raw fruit 
plement in infant cereals, and as a flavoring in- 


The product is recommended as a sup- 


gredient in beverages, ice cream, jellies, and similar 


products. 


Incidence and significance of microorganisms 
in citrus juices, L. W. Favitte and E. C. Hii 
Food Tech. 5, No. 10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 423- 
425 
Citrus Juices may contain a wide range of micro- 

organisms, especially yeasts, even when processed 

under ideal conditions. The most important factor 
influencing the bacterial load appears to be not 
the surface organisms or the equipment used but 
the quality of the fruit used. Higher citrie acid 
content tended to result in lower bacterial counts 
These findings were true in orange, grapefruit, and 


tangerine Juices, 


Preparation of stable frozen sauces and gravies, 
H. L. Hanson, A. CAMPBELL, and H. Lineweaver 
Food Tech. 5, No. 10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 482- 
440 
The effect of the following factors on the sta- 

bility of frozen sauces was studied: homogeniza- 

tion, stabilizers, emulsifiers, thickening agents, type 
of fat and liquid, storage temperature, temperature 
fluctuation, and temperature of the thawed sauce 

The type of thickening agent was found to be the 

principal factor in preventing the development ot 

a curdled appearance and liquid separation upon 

thawing. The thickening agent producing the 

highest quality product along with correction of 
these defects was waxy rice flour. This protected 
the sauce during storage at 0° F for 11 months 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutta O. Hotes 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Raw versus processed corn in niacin-deficient 
diets, J. Lacuna and K. J. Carpenter. J. Nutri- 
tion 45, No. 1 (Sept. 1951), pp. 21-28. 

Pellagra has been found to be associated gen- 
erally with populations eating large quantities of 
corn and little animal protein. Recent work has 
shown that, for rats and other species, a high corn 
diet increases the dietary requirement for niacin. 
In Mexico, there is very little primary pellagra, 
although there is a high per capita consumption of 
corn by some sections of the population, which also 
eat only small amounts of “animal protein” foods. 
One difference, among others, between the Mexican 
conditions and those pertaining to pellagra areas 
is that the corn in Mexico is eaten in the form of 
“tortillas” prepared in the first stage by cooking 
the whole corn in lime water. The present study 
was conducted to see if corn cooked in the Mexican 
manner was less pellagragenic for the rat than un- 
treated corn meal. 

The rats were fed a low protein diet containing 
42 per cent corn and the necessary B vitamins 
with the exception of niacin. The corn was cooked 
in calcium oxide and water, then ground. 

The rats receiving the lime-treated corn grew 
much better than those receiving the untreated 
corn. With the latter, the addition of niacin re- 
sulted in growth comparable to that obtained with 
the lime-treated corn. 

These results can be explained by the findings 
of others that corn contains a precursor of niacin 
which is normally not available to the rat but 
which is liberated by alkaline treatment. 

These studies emphasize the importance to health 
of many cultural food patterns of man. Cooking 
corn in lime water prior to its consumption, an 
age-old food habit, not only provides a source of 
caleium to peoples not consuming milk or milk 
products but also apparently provides or liberates 
a source of the vitamin niacin. 


Effect of the time factor and calorie level on 
nitrogen utilization of young women, R. M. 
Leverton, M. R. Gram, and M. Cuatoupka. J. 
Nutrition 44, No. 4 (Aug. 1951), pp. 537-552. 
The importance of the time factor in feeding 

nutritive essentials was first shown by Berg and 

Rose in 1929. They found that feeding rats half a 

daily allowance of tryptophan at intervals of 12 
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hours induced better growth than feeding the total 
daily allotment at one time. More recent work 
shows that in laboratory animals both maintenance 
and growth require that all of the essential and the 
nonessential amino acids be present simultaneously 
as well as in adequate amounts. 

For 54 days, 2 groups of 8 young women each 
were subjects for a study of the effect of the time 
factor and calorie level on nitrogen utilization. One 
group had a daily intake of approximately 43 g of 
protein and the other of 63 g. 

The effect on nitrogen excretion of the absence or 
presence of animal protein in the form of 240 g of 
milk in the noon meal and the effect of a calorie 
level of 1800 as compared with one of 2400 were 
determined 

The group on the lower protein intake had a 
significantly lower urinary nitrogen excretion when 
animal protein in the form of milk was present in 
the noon meal than when it was absent. The group 
on the higher protein intake showed no difference 
in nitrogen excretion related to the presence or 
absence of animal protein in the noon meal. 

There was a highly significant reduction in nitro- 
gen excretion by both groups when the calories were 
increased from 1800 to 2400 and yet animal pro- 
tein was absent from the noon meal. The nitrogen 
sparing action of the extra calories was greatest 
at the lower protein intake. 

Thus the implications are that the lower the in- 
take of protein and calories, the greater is the need 
for including high-quality protein in each meal if 
nitrogen is to be well utilized. 


Biological value of an enzymatic digest of bovine 
plasma, A. A Acpanese, R. A. Hiccons, G. E. 
MacDona.p, W. C. Fevcn, B. Vesta, and L. 
STEPHANSON J. Nutrition 44, No. 2 (June 
1951), pp. 281-293. 

Seven infants, ranging in age from 1.5 to 9 months, 
were fed an evaporated milk formula and a formula 
devoid of milk and containing an enzymatic digest 
of bovine blood plasma as the principal source of 
protein. 

Gains in weight of the babies when fed the “syn- 
thetic milk” were equal, if not superior, to those 
obtained when the babies were fed the evaporated 
milk formula. Growth was not improved when the 
“synthetic milk” formula was reinforced with iso- 
leucine and methionine. 

Tests of the digest were made on 6 men, ranging 
in age from 33 to 66 years, by injecting the digest 
intravenously. The average utilization of the nitro- 
gen in the digest was 86 per cent. 
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Housing and 
Household Equipment 


Contributed by E.LizaBerH BeverivcE 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Home building will be big business for years, 
[EprrortaL]. Practical Builder 16, No. 10 (Oct. 
1951), p. 101. 

In 1950 there were 1,400,000 housing units started 

—but many of them were started only on the order 

books. Such starts do not involve much labor or 

material, both critical factors in the building in- 
dustry’s ability to produce. The year 1951 will see 

a million units started, and the full capacity of 

the industry to complete this many will be required. 
Defense Mobilizer Charles E. Wilson predicts 

that there should be upwards of 800,000 homes 
started in 1952. Economists say that pace can 
be continued for years because: In the period be- 
tween 1926 and 1948, there were few years in which 
the number of housing units built equalled the 
number lost through fire, obsolescence, condemna- 
tion, and old age. During the same period, there 
has been a tremendous increase in number of 
families. High wages, low down-payments, and 
long-term mortgages have made home ownership 
possible for millions for whom it was formerly 
impossible. 


Defense Housing Act favors low-cost homes, 
[Eprrortat]. Practical Builder 16, No. 10 (Oct. 
1951), p. 26. 

A widening of the housing market may result 
from the new Defense Housing Act signed by Presi- 
dent Truman on September 1, 1951. 

The Act sets up a sliding seale of down payments 
on houses up to $12,000. For veterans, the down 
payments range from 4 to 6 per cent; for non- 
veterans, from 10 to 20 per cent. 

Residential credit restrictions are to be suspended 
in defense housing areas on housing units costing 
no more than $12,000 or rented at no more than $85 
per month. 

Maximum mortgage insurance amounts for one- 
and two-family units will be $8100 and $15,000 
respectively with provision for increase as needed 
in high cost areas. 

The initiative for providing housing in defense 
areas has been left to private builders. If they 
cannot meet the need, the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency may authorize the construction of 
temporary or permanent public housing. 
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40 ways to plan bathrooms, [EprroriaL]. Am. 

Builder 73, No. 8 (Aug. 1951), pp. 92-95. 

A trend toward compartmentation and installa- 
tion of duplicate fixtures on the same plumbing 
lines is increasing the efficiency of bathrooms. 

Bathrooms are wasteful of space because occu- 
pancy is usually limited to one person at a time. 
Multiple use of the room can be provided by such 
devices as sliding or folding doors, double entrances, 
and duplicate fixtures on the same plumbing 
lines. 

Modern lighting and mechanical ventilating 
equipment make it possible to place lavatories and 
toilets in separate compartments in locations where 
there can be no exterior light or ventilation. 

To meet the needs of families—especially those 
with children—a bathroom or powder room should 
accommodate two persons comfortably. 

The cost of construction and plumbing installa- 
tion can be kept to a minimum by co-ordination of 
trades on the site; thus, the plumber need work at 
only two stages: (1) to rough in the water supply 
and drainage system and set fixtures which are to 
be built in; and (2) to set the other fixtures and 
make water and drainage connections. 

[Sketches show plans for 40 bathrooms. | 


Biggest appliance service job in industry's his- 
tory, {[EprrortaL]. Elec. Dealer 40, No. 9 (Sept. 
1951), pp. 28-30. 

The receding flood waters of Kansas and Missouri 
left behind the biggest service job in the history of 
the appliance industry. Nearly a quarter of a mil- 
lion appliances required servicing by trained men 
before they could be returned to normal use. 

Manufacturers and distributors established emer- 
gency repair headquarters to handle appliances that 
could not be rehabilitated in the field. Factory- 
trained personnel were flown in to supervise and 
help. Servicemen worked on a round-the-clock 
schedule. Advertisements warned owners not to 
use motor-driven appliances until they could be 
checked by a competent serviceman. Some manu- 
facturers and dealers serviced their equipment with- 
out charge; others did so at a reduced price. 

One manufacturer installed batteries of automatic 
washers and dryers in evacuee shelters; another 
loaned refrigerators to authorized relief agencies 

To replace appliances swept away or damaged 
beyond repair, dealers, distributors; and manu- 
facturers offered new equipment at reduced prices. 
The Federal Reserve Board rescinded credit con- 
trols, and retailers sold appliances without down 


payments. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Auice J. EscHouz 
Jacksonville, North Carolina 

and Rwru L. Gopraey 

University of Vermont 


Small hospitals can serve good food, C. Van 
Tizx. Modern Hosp. 77, No. 3 (Sept. 1951), 
pp. 112, 114+. 

‘How a patient feels about your hospital depends 
largely on how much he enjoyed his food,” says 
the author. The pointers he gives the dietitian on 
achieving the patient’s good will are: Make meals 
attractive, satisfying. Have food good and nutri- 
tionally adequate. Watch and keep up protein and 
vitamins A and C. Check patients’ likes and dis- 
likes. Serve small portions and give patients 
“seconds.” Give close attention and effort to special 
diets. 

Be sure employees know how to and do use all 
available equipment to best advantage. Regular 
menus written one week to ten days ahead, stand- 
ardized recipes, proper cooking techniques, and 
food control records are all necessary to good 
service.—A. J. E. 


Feeding people in emergencies, A. Easton. 
Restaurant Mgt. 68, No. 1 (July 1951), pp. 38, 
39, 80. 

A few basic principles of food handling are dis- 
cussed which are of particular help in meeting an 
emergency in case disaster should strike the nation 
and hotels, restaurants, and other institutions would 
be called upon to feed the public. 

Food for mass feeding must pe handled in a sani- 


tary way, and perishable foods must be served 
within the time limit during which they are still 
safe. Having the water supply cut off creates seri- 
ous problems in cooking and in the supply of drink- 
ing water. If water is contaminated, it should be 


boiled or purified by the addition of chemicals 
However, canned juices and concentrates can be 
used in place of water for drinking as well as for 
cooking many foods; fruits and many vegetables 
mav be eaten raw. If quick-freeze service is dis- 
continued, frozen meat and fish must be cooked and 
eaten as soon as possible. Many canned and 
packaged foods may be eaten without preparation. 

Directions for outdoor cooking are given in “New 
York State Civil Defense Commission Handbook 
on Emergency Feeding” prepared at Cornell Uni- 
versity, and directions for dealing with radioactive 
contamination are given in “Manual for the Opera- 
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tion of Emergency Feeding Stations” prepared by 
the Battle Creek Home Economics Association.— 
R. G. 


Development is the word for improving em- 
ployee relations, H. Scuoenretp. Modern Hosp. 
77, No. 3 (Sept. 1951), pp. 128, 130+-. 

“Highest rate of turnover occurs in first six 
months of employment,” says the author. Much of 
this is due to misunderstandings, poor training, con- 
fusion. There would be a smaller turnover where 
basic needs of employees are stressed as well as 
those of the job. 

Job training can be listed as “job development” 
—a term more acceptable to workers and a pro- 
gram that carries through to improvement of the 
worker himself. This program can be given as a 
“school” or as “on-the-job” training. The trainee 
must understand importance of job; he must under- 
stand his duties and how they are performed; he 
should be under close supervision; should be able 
to obtain advice; and should learn “one-best-way” 
to do each job. Conference training can be used 
in some cases. Employees must feel in addition 
that the job is secure as long as performance is 
satisfactory, they are being treated fair and equi- 
tably, there is recognition for a job well done, and 
there is an opportunity for advancement.—A. J. E. 
Psychosomatic medicine and dietetics, ©. 8. 

Enousu, MD. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 27, No. 

9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 721-725. 

The study and treatment of the emotional factor 
in disease is the definition given for psychosomatic 
medicine. To help the reader understand what the 
dietitian can do in psychosomatic medicine, the 
author describes the interplay of the digestive sys- 
tem and the emotional conflicts leading to various 
manifestations of sickness and loss of appetite. 

“If the physician would develop a new course of 
training for the clinical dietitian,” says Dr. English, 
“she might do the following things: (a) Gain in- 
formation (a social and dietary history) which 
would be valuable in treating the patient and which 
the physician rarely has time to collect even when 
(b) Under the 
physician’s directions (once the patient's faulty 


the patient would gladly confide it. 


behavior patterns were understood), enter into the 
therapeutic situation and help to modify faulty 
attitudes. (c) Give support to a dietary regimen 
which requires frequent contacts and the presence 
of a feminine and/or maternal figure and supply 
a much-needed interest in the patient’s welfare.” — 
R. G. 
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Social Welfare and Public Health 


Contributed by HeLen Brecur, 

Viocet Honororr, and Erne. UGEeLtow 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Illinois Home Economics Association 


Aid to dependent children and the public, T. J. 
S. Waxter. Public Welfare 9, No. 2 (Feb. 1951), 
pp. 44-47. 

The director of a welfare agency, concerned with 
adverse criticism of the Aid to Dependent Children 
program, points out the problems involved in assist- 
ance programs and offers some solutions. These em- 
phasize the responsibility of the agency for con- 
stant interpretation to the public. 

The welfare agency should show the community 
the following: (1) the great majority of ADC cases 
represent healthy situations where effort is made to 
maintain good family conditions under severe eco- 
nomic handicaps; (2) no matter how vigilant the 
agency, there will be some fraud; (3) frauds will be 
kept at a minimum and reported to law enforce- 
ment agencies when detected; (4) the care children 
are receiving and the basic moral situation is of 
even greater concern to the agency than to the 
public. In order to demonstrate these things and 
to provide families with casework, which is needed 
as much as financial aid, caseloads must be small. 
The ADC program cannot be jeopardized by the 
comparatively few cases of neglect and fraud, which 
at present are receiving much more publicity than 
their number justifies -—V.H. 


Hypoproteinosis of childhood, H. D. Lyncu 
MD, and W. D. Snivery, Jr., MD. J. Am. Med. 
Assoc. 147, No. 2 (Sept. 8, 1951), pp. 115-119. 
Hypoproteinosis causes a combination of com- 

plaints in children, including poor appetite, failure 
to gain weight, irritability, frequent gastrointestinal 
upsets, repeated bouts with infectious diseases, 
dental caries, and anemia. The dietary history in 
these cases usually reveals sufficient milk, carbohy- 
drates, minerals, and vitamins but a lack of solid 
protein foods. Many of the children suffering from 
hypoproteinosis drank at least a quart of milk daily 
with little solid food except between-meal snacks of 
crackers or cookies. 

A high protein diet was prescribed, with a limited 
quantity of milk or no milk for a period of time; 
and in cases reported, the children made good prog- 
ress within a relatively short time. 

The authors stress the importance of obtaining 
an accurate diet history. The diagnosis of hypo- 
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proteinosis is based on the diet history and symp- 
toms. Many parents are not aware of the amounts 
of various foodstuffs eaten by the child. They may 
also believe the child is eating adequately because 
he drinks a sufficient quantity of milk. Further 
probing is likely to reveal that he eats very small 
quantities of meat and good sized servings of pota- 
toes, bread, and other carbohydrate foods 

“The treatment of hypoproteinosis is sometimes 
not simply that of prescribing a diet adequate in 
protein,” says the author. “When the condition is 
due to improper parental attitudes and feeding 
techniques, education is required.” It is necessary 
to educate parents to understand the fundamentals 
of nutrition, adding the term “protein” to the group 
of essential nutrients, such as calcium, minerals, 
and vitamins, so that parents wiil learn to recog- 
nize its importance in the diet. Children should 
not be nagged or forced to eat. They should be 
permitted to become hungry so that at mealtime 
they are able to enjoy an adequate meal. Forcing 
a child to eat usually results in his refusal of foods 
at mealtime, and the result is between-meal eating. 

Full co-operation between parent and physician 
is needed to recognize and solve this problem. To 
achieve this, the physician may need to spend time 
giving detailed explanations to parents.—E. U. 


How clean is that coffee cup? P. Fasrizivs. Sur- 

vey 87, No. 10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 426-428. 

“If vou sneeze in an Oregon restaurant,” said the 
waitress, “nobody may bother to say Gesundheit 
but the State Board of Health will show up to count 
the germs.” The Oregon Board of Health is popular 
with the citizens in its enforcement of a strict sani- 
tation code. 

Personality of sanitarians is first in importance. 
Good basic preparation and additional in-service 
training provide for efficient performance of the job 
technicalities. Thus the sanitarian is equipped to 
further good public relations. 

Of the 21 states with state-wide restaurant super- 
vision, Oregon is unique in stressing a program to 
befriend restaurant owners and to help them over- 
come their difficulties. Important factors have 
been the complete file of information on restaurant 
equipment, the willingness of the sanitarian to 
answer or find answers to management problems, 
the classes for food handlers, streamlining the 
restaurant sanitation program with a mobile labo- 
ratory, and emphasis on good public relations with 
all restaurant employees. 

One tangible result is the increase in grade A 
restaurants from 17 to 53 per cent since 1946.—H. B. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by ELeaNore ApaM 
New York State College of Home Economics, 
Cornell Unive reity 


What is denier? C. Boyer. Textile World 101, 

No. 10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 270, 274, 278. 

The term denier came into use centuries ago, 
when merchants used a coin called a denier as a 
weight to determine the size of silk yarn bought or 
sold. The term is now used to designate the 
coarseness or fineness of a silk, Acrilan, Dacron, 
Dynel, nylon, Orlon, rayon, Vicara, or Vinyon yarn. 
Actually denier is the weight in grams of 9,000 
meters of yarn. The number of filaments in a yarn 
does not determine nor influence the denier of the 
yarn. Likewise, the size or number of holes in the 
spinneret does not influence the denier. 


A new deal in clothing, [EpiroriaL}]. Rayon & 
Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 9 (Sept. 1951), pp. 78, 
84. 

The new synthetic fibers may change our clothing 
habits as a nation, not only in terms of fiber con- 
tent of our apparel but also in the types, design, and 
quantity of clothing which we will buy. Newer 
synthetic fibers cannot be substituted in all present 
uses of rayon or the natural fibers. But in some 
fields where their advantages make them outstand- 
ingly useful, they will eut down the need for con- 
sumer replacement. There has already been some 
complaint in the garment industry that nylon gar- 
ments last too long. Women are willing to pay 
more per item in the case of lingerie, for example, 
if they feel that the investment will pay off in 
longevity and ease of care. However, they do not 
want dresses which will last forever. Therefore, 


they may learn to maintain a basic wardrobe of 


long-wearing synthetics but prefer the shorter-lived 
fibers for higher fashion apparel 


Restricting bacterial attacks on fabrics, A. W 
Wituiams. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, No 
10 (Oct. 1951), pp. 39, 72, 82 
Synthetic fibers show better resistance to direct 

attack by bacteria than do natural ones. However, 

all fibers are susceptible to damage caused by 
bacteria attacking foreign matter, such as body 
exudates, which accumulate on fabrics in the course 
of wear and give rise to unpleasant odors or mildew. 

The most favorable single factor to bacteriological 

attack is an overbalance of acid-alkalinity on the 

alkaline side. There have been several processes 
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on the market for achieving bacteriological im- 
munity for fabrics made from natural fibers, but 
only within the last few months has a formula 
which also takes care of synthetics been perfected 
The solution, which is applied in the final washings 
or finishing baths, will produce permanent immunity 
if the fabric is not laundered and will withstand at 
least 15 normal washings 


Two fibers often better than one, J. F. Yeates, 
Jr. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 32, No. 9 (Sept 
1951), pp. 64-65. 

Two or more fibers can often make a fabric that 
has greater quality, beauty, comfort, value, and 
wearability. For example, Vicara, when blended 
with wool, produces a fabric that has greater 
wrinkle recovery and crease and shrink resistances 
than wool but the same absorbency, warmth 
resiliency, or elasticity. Vicara is nonirritating and 
has never been known to cause an allergic reaction 
It can not be harmed by a hot iron and, since it is 
nonfelting, fabrics which contain this fiber will not 
tend to mat when laundered 

Vicara-nylon blends produce fabrics which are 
strong and durable and at the same time moisture 
absorbent, soft, and resilient. Both Vieara and 
nylon are resistant to moths, mildew, and shrinkage 
in laundering 

The dyeing of blends is more complicated than 
dyeing of a single fiber, but good results and a wide 
range of colors can be obtained by careful selection 
of dyestuffs. Beautiful plaids and cross-dye effects 
ean be achieved by blending Vicara and rayon 


New trade rules soon due for rayon and acetate, 
{[EprrortaL]. Rayon & Synthetic Tertiles 32, 
No. 10 (Oct. 1951), p. 56 
The Federal Trade Commission has accepted 

recommendations, but has not yet promulgated 

them, to provide for differentiation between rayon 
and acetate. All segments of the industry have 
supported the suggestion that the word rayon or 
acetate be used in close conjunction with the name 
of the fabric (examples are rayon taffeta or acetate 
taffeta). At present, it is not quite clear whether 
resins or other finishing agents must be disclosed 
in detail on the garment tags, although the resin is 
not an adulterant but added to give a desired 
quality, such as crease-resistance and water-repel- 
leney 

It appears the rayon industry may have won a 
victory, and it is preparing elaborate plans to ac- 
quaint manufacturers, retailers, and consumers with 
the new terminology 
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New Books 





Preparing for Marriage. By Cuiirrorp R. Anas. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 1951, 

256 pp., $3.50. 

Dr. Clifford Adams, professor of psychology and 
director of the Marriage Counseling Service at The 
Pennsylvania State College, has added to his grow- 
ing list of contributions in the marriage field. This 
new volume, which includes essential material from 
his How to Pick a Mate, is intended as “a complete 
guide to the emotional, psychological, and sexual 
adjustment necessary to the establishment of a 
fundamentally sound and happy marriage.” It is 
attuned to the lay reader and therefore popularized 
in scope and presentation. 

The author states that it is not his intention to 
lay down a set of rules. It appears that he has 
had only moderate success in this aim. Many sug- 
gestions, generalizations, and principles are clothed 
in too few qualifications and lack sufficient “build- 
up” so that they do appear to be a set of rules. 

“With incomes under $3000 a year, two other 
rules are equally important. Shop only at cash 
stores; second, in no case buy any single item cost- 
ing over five dollars without first consulting the 
spouse and getting his (or her) consent.” This 
comes from page 187 where conflict is discussed. 
Few economists would argue with the rules laid 
down; however, it seems wiser to this reviewer to 
prepare young people with sufficient philosophical 
discussion so that they are able to draw such con- 
clusions themselves and in relation to their peculiar 
situation and marriage. 

Since we are unable to agree upon a “standard 
product” in a family or marriage, and since we 
are unable to answer many questions in the areas 
of human relationships, it appears prudent to assist 
in the building of a sound and integrated philosophy 
-based upon one’s own “thought-out” values. 

Such insights as, “Married people are less lonely 
than single people because they have someone with 
whom to share life’s dull as well as exciting mo- 
ments and to share their problems and hopes and 
ambitions,” show that Dr. Adams knows his subject 
and can write with considerable force and skill. 

At the end of each chapter a short test appears 
These are to help the reader decide how cogent for 
him the discussion is. Considerable discussion might 


center around the use of these devices, but the 








material is so arranged that they can be disre- 
garded if the reader so decides. 

The glossary appendixes and index are very com- 
plete. They offer excellent help for the lay reader 
using the book at his own initiative, and it is for 
this audience that the book appears to be most 
apt.—GLenn R. Hawkes, The Jowa State College. 


Ways to Improve Your Personality. By Vircinia 
Bartarp and Rutu Stranc. New York: Whittle- 
sey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1951, 249 pp., $3. 

This text has a positive approach to problems 
common to most teen-agers. The younger adoles- 
cent group will find it very interesting and easy 
to understand. It will be helpful and meaningful 
to the older adolescent group. There is a frank 
discussion of problems such as “having what it 
takes,” being likable, being successful, having good 
friends, getting along with others, saying the right 
thing, winning more freedom, handling life’s situa- 
tions, understanding others, making a place for 
yourself, and being happy. Each chapter presents 
information and ways of solving a problem. Action 
rather than talk is emphasized. Interesting illustra- 
tions showing the high points are presented for many 
of the problems. These were done by Jane Oliver. 
Rating scales are included at the end of each chap- 
ter. Additional books that will be helpful are 
listed at the end of the text, as well as an up-to- 
date list of visual aids. The authors are well quali- 
fied to write such a text. Dr. Bailard is supervisor 
of counseling and psychological services for the 
Long Beach Public Schools, and Dr. Strang is pro- 
fessor of education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University —KaTHERINE Comey, Roosevelt High 
School, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Know Your Merchandise. By Isasei B. WiN- 
GATE, Karen R. Giuuespie, and Berry G. Appison. 
Revised Edition. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1951, 734 pp., $3.96. 

The second edition of Know Your Merchandise, 
which is an up-to-date revised improvement of the 
1944 edition, represents a successful textbook in 
merchandise information. Prepared as a basic text 
for high school students with an interest in business 
careers in retailing, this book should also be helpful 
for home economies courses in consumer education 
and for general consumer buying of textile and 
nontextile commodities. 

The new edition retains all the effective features 
of the original book. Most of the chapter intro- 
ductions are rewritten in a modern style. Informa- 
tion on new materials and uses of materials is 
brought up to date. The chapters on rubber and 
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plastics are rewritten to include recent develop- 
ments. The numerous new illustrations and the 
replacements of original pictures are unusually well 
selected. New additional features are the sources 
of films and pamphlets listed in the bibliography. 
The authors have added the feature “Some selling 
sentences you can use” at the clope of each chapter. 
Much technical information of interest only to the 
expert has been omitted. 

Know Your Merchandise will continue to aid in 
promoting the standards of customer advice given 
in stores and to assist the consumer in being an in- 
formed buyer.—Myrt te J. ANperson, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Food and You. By Epmunp Sicurp Nasser. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C Thomas, 1951, 92 
pp., $3. 

This little book is an excellent supplementary 
text for nutrition classes whose physiology back- 
ground is weak. The chapters on digestion, absorp- 
tion, and metabolism are well presented. Of the 
total pages, 50 are given to .physiology, while 26 
pages are taken for chemical composition and only 
9 pages are concerned with food selection. 

The Basic Seven are presented, but the reasons 
why these foods are considered essential are not 
made clear. The student might also have been given 
help on how to substitute one food for another 
when occasion demands restrictions. The inclusion 
of food tables, lists of equivalents, and comparison 
of foods with synthetic vitamins would also 
strengthen the book.—Jennie I. Rowntree, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


Nutrition for Health. By Ho.cer FRrReperick 
KiLanper. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1951, 415 pp., $3. 

Dr. Kilander, the author of this textbook for 
high school students, is a specialist for health edu- 
cation in the United States Office of Education. 
The topics covered by the text, in addition to the 
functions of the various nutrients in the body and 
the use of the Basic Seven food groups as an aid 
in the selection of diets, include digestion, health 
as related to food, weight control, and the sanitary 
handling of food. The last chapter, entitled “You 
Can't Believe Everything You Hear About Food,” 
deserves special mention. 

A timely discussion of food production and con- 
servation as they affect good nutrition is also in- 
cluded. In it the relationship between soil fertility 
and the actual quantity of food available is well 
presented. However, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
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the relationship between soil fertility and the nutri- 
tive quality of plant and animal products in the 
human diet is given undue stress. A distinction 
might well have been made between the practical 
importance of this topic to animal feeding as con- 
trasted to human diets. 

An ample number of excellent illustrations is used. 
The writing is clear and the organization of the 
material good. Study questions are provided at 
the end of each chapter, and much useful material 
is provided by the extensive appendixes.—THELMA 
J. McMiutzan, Oregon State College. 


Crops in Peace and War, The Yearbook of Agri- 
culture, 1950-1951. Edited by ALFrep Srer- 
rerup. Washington, D. C.: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1951, 942 pp., $2.50. 

For nearly a hundred years the yearbooks and 
annual reports of the Department of Agriculture 
have offered farmers information on how to produce 
more—how to grow two blades of grass where one 
grew before. 

This yearbook extends that purpose and appeals 
to a larger group of readers. It deals with the 
second blade and so reflects the changes in the 
scope of American farming. 

The editor says, “We tell all we could get between 
two covers about what happens to agricultural 
goods after they leave the farm. We set forth the 
possibilities of using surplus products in new ways, 
for this is largely a report of work in four labora- 
tories whose establishment Congress authorized in 
1938 to study such possibilities.” 

The theme of the book centers around the uses 
of farm products in peace and war. Its scope ex- 
tends from “A Problem in the Grocery Store” by 
Callie Mae Coons to “Molasses and Yeast from 
Wood” by Elwin E. Harris. 

Although technical in content, the chapters are 
readable and exciting. It is well-indexed and illus- 
trated by drawings made or directed by Elmo White 
of the Office of Information. 

This is a book that will age well on your bookshelf 
and one you will find useful as reference and good 
reading —Frances ARNOLD, Teras Extension Serv- 


we. 


Introductory Chemistry: For Students of Home 
Economics and Applied Biological Sciences. By 
Lituian HoacGtanp Meyer. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1951, 532 pp., $5. 

This book was written for freshman students who 
will probably take only a year of chemistry, and 
who often approach the subject with apprehension. 
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The aim of the book might be called “chemistry 
without fear.” The author accomplishes this by 
the use of simple, conversational language and fre- 
quent practical examples. Many of these illustra- 
tions will help the student in her home economics 
courses, as well as maintain her interest in chem- 
istry. Indeed certain of them, such as leavening 
agents, hardness of water, soap, glass and pottery, 
cover adequately subjects included in certain home 
economics courses. 

The brevity of the book naturally prevents a de- 
tailed and exhaustive treatment of the subject 
However, the author is to be commended for pre- 
senting portions of general chemistry from a physi- 
cal-chemical rather than from a descriptive stand- 
point. Such an orientation of general chemistry 
around the structure and behavior of matter is find- 
ing wide acceptance in standard chemistry courses. 
In addition to general chemistry, the book includes 
introductions to the colloidal state (15 pages), 
quantitative solutions (25 pages), organie chem- 
istry (53 pages), biochemistry (95 pages), and tex- 
tile chemistry (32 pages). For students who must 
cover chemistry in one year, this book should be 
of great value since it presents a vast subject in a 
simple manner adapted to their needs —Rutn M. 
Griswo.p, Indiana University. 


Elementary Economics. By Leann J. Gorpon. 
New York: American Book Company, 1950, pp 
576, $4.75. 

Professor Gordon's latest book, a text for begin- 
ning students of economics, will be particularly 
useful to home economies teachers and students 
as a reference on consumption economics questions. 
It ties economic facts to everyday experiences in 
an interesting and realistic way. 

Part I introduces consumers and their wants 
In Parts II and III, types of market situations, 
principles of demand and supply, price determina- 
tion, and market systems are described and dis- 
cussed with respect to each of the main divisions 
of the family budget. Part IV includes chapters 
on government services and taxation, money and 
credit, transportation and communications. Part 
V deals with wages, interest, rent, and profits as 
sources of income and Part VI with problems of 
insecurity and inequality of incomes. In Chapter 
16, “An Over-all View of the Pricing Process,” the 
interrelation of all economic activity is stressed. 
Throughout the text the accent is on the interests 
of the individual and the family as consuming 
units. 

The author's use of the concept “price elasticity 
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of demand” sometimes varies from general usage. 
Catia VAN SycK_e, Washington State College. 


Occupational Information: Its Nature and Use. 
By Max F. Barr and Epwarp C. Roeser. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1951, 603 
pp., $5.75. 

This book should prove to be a useful handbook 
for guidance workers in schools and colleges and 
others in vocational guidance work and as a text 
for a course in occupational information. 

The authors do not expect the counselor to have 
an encyclopedic knowledge of a long list of oecu- 
pations. They discuss in the first ten chapters the 
kind of knowledge that they do expect him to have: 
what the occupational structure of the nation is, 
where he may find information on specific oecupa- 
tions and occupational trends, and how he can 
appraise the value of such information. The em- 
phasis throughout the book is on the “how” rather 
than the “what” of occupational information. The 
remaining six chapters deal mainly with the use 
of occupational information. More specifically, they 
are intended to: (1) help the teacher develop units 
of study on occupations; (2) offer suggestions on 
the development of a library of occupational infor- 
mation; (3) present principles and practices in 
conducting group discussions on oecupations and 
occupational life; and (4) suggest approaches in 
the introduction of occupational information as 
part of the counseling process. 

There is a commendable emphasis on the coun- 
selor’s role as one of helping individuals in ac- 
quiring occupational information by and for them- 
selves rather than one of “imparting” or “dissemi- 
nating” occupational information. 

The book is well organized, has an adequate in- 
dex, and lists of references at the ends of the 
chapters.—E.izaBetH T. SHeerer, The Towa State 
College. 


Occupational Outlook Handbook: Employment 
Information on Major Occupations for Use in 
Guidance. By the Unrrep States DePpaRTMENT 
or Lapor in co-operation with VETERANS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION. Bulletin No. 998, Revised Edition. 
Washington, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 1951, 574 
pp., $3 (paper bound). 

United States Government Organization Manual 
1951-52. Revised as of July 1, 1951. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, 725 pp., $1 











FROM THE 


Editor’s Mail 


What to look for on labels of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics is told in an easily read, well-illustrated 





consumer information pamphlet issued by the Food 
and Drug Administration, Federal Security Agency. 
It is suitable for use in consumer study groups in 
both elementary and secondary school classes as 
well as by individual consumers. The simple way 
in which the pamphlet gives its important message 
of how the Food and Drug Administration protects 
American citizens through requirements of proper 
labeling should help make all who read it more 
label-conscious and fraud-resistant. “Read the 
Label” is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. Price 15 cents 


“Your Club Handbook” wil! help young people 
get the most from group activities through knowl- 
edge of parliamentary procedure, ways to lead dis- 
cussions, Ways to enlist the interest of adults, and 
other details that make an organization go. The 
author, Nancy E. McDowell, group worker, Board 
of Education, City of New York, and formerly 
senior program adviser, Girl Scout Council of 
Greater New York, organized her material well. 
The style of the book, with gay caricatures by 
Yoshika Ozone, is attractive to teen-agers. Pub- 
lishers: Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand 
Avenue, Chicago 10, Ill. Price 40 cents, 3 for $1. 


Merchandising facts manuals, ten of them, 
cover a wide variety of items in the apparel and 
home furnishings fields. They are designed to sup- 
ply salespeople with background knowledge to use 
in answering questions of customers. ‘“Merchandis- 
ing Facts to Help You Sell China and Glassware,” 
for example, describes what customers look for in 
tableware, methods used in decorating dishes, usual 
sizes of sets of dishes, how to judge china and earth- 
enware, how to care for dishes, and terms regard- 
ing them which salespeople should know. The 
other nine manuals offered deal with: foundation 
garments, handbags, fashion jewelry, lamps, lin- 
gerie, man-made fabrics, men’s furnishings, milli- 
nery, and shoes. Booklets vary from 24 to 44 
pages and may be ordered from Research Bureau 
for Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania. Price 25 cents each. 


Home heating advances of the last six years are 
described in a revision of “Heating the Home,” a 
nontechnical circular of the University of Illinois 
Small Homes Council. Charts and drawings show 
which heating systems are best for the various 
house designs, including the increasingly popular 
basementless house. Two new heating systems, not 
discussed in the 1945 edition, are introduced. This 
12-page booklet may b> ordered from the Small 
Homes Council, Mumford House, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Index No. G3.1. Price 10 cents. 


World population and food-resource problems 
are presented at a fourth to sixth grade level in 
“The Puzzle of Food and People,” a geography 
reader published by UNESCO. George D. Stod- 
dard, chairman of the U. 8. National Commission 
for UNESCO and president of the University of 
Illinois, considers it a well-written, thoughtful sup- 
plementary text for use in history, geography, and 
social studies classes. It challenges the interest 
with pictures, suggestions of things to do, and an 
actual puzzle. The author is an English writer, 
Mrs. Amabel Williams-Ellis, and the book is cur- 
rently being used in English schools. Suggestions 
made by representatives of the National Education 
Association, by officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture, and officials of the U. 8S. Government’s 
“Point Four” program were incorporated into the 
American edition. Order by title from UNESCO 
office, United Nations Building, New York, N. Y. 
Price 60 cents. Ten per cent discount on orders 


for 25 copies or more. 


The relation of the school lunch to nutrition 
education, health aspects of the school lunch, and 
certain administrative and financial matters are 
subjects dealt with in the 12-page booklet “School 
Lunch and Nutrition Education,” Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 14 (1951). Prepared by the Inter- 
divisional Committee on Nutrition Education and 
School Lunch of the Office of Education, the bulle- 
tin is intended to be helpful to schools that are 
considering setting up a school lunch program for 
the first time and to schools desiring help in im- 
proving their present school lunch procedures. For 
sale by the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 
10 cents. 


Members of the teaching profession have a 
representative at the United Nations. He selects 
available materials suited to classrooms and sends 
a bi-weekly newsletter. For more information, 
write to United Nations Education Service, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W.. Washington 6, D. C 
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GENERAL 


Margaret A. Ohlson of Michigan State College 
assumed the presidency of the American Dietetic 
Association on October 12 at the close of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Mildred Weigley Wood, co-ordinator of 
homemaking education, Phoenix (Arizona) Union 
High School, was honored on May 25 by receiving 
an outstanding achievement medal from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. In 1950, the University of 
Chicago selected her as an outstanding alumna. 

Lillian H. Locke, who retired last summer as pro- 
fessor of home economics at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, was honor guest of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association at a luncheon in the 
Hotel Statler, New York, on July 25. Lew Hahn, 
president emeritus of the Association, presented 
Miss Locke with a scroll in recognition of her 
service to consumers and retailers through educa- 
tion. The citation read in part: “. . . the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association in behalf of all 
Retailing give this public recognition of her vision, 
administrative skill and personal achievement in 
gaining national recognition and understanding of 
the problems involved in bringing together the view- 
points of consumers, educators and retailers.” 

Pauline Park Wilson, dean of the Schocl of 
Home Economics at the University of Georgia, 
was married on August 24, 1951 to William H. 
Knapp, director of the division of mental hygiene 
of the Alabama Department of Public Health. At 
present they are commuting between Athens, Geor- 
gia, and Birmingham, Alabama. 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead, women’s editor 
of the Atlanta (Georgia) Constitution, and Edna 
E. Weston, home editor of The Ohio Farmer, re- 
ceived “Life Line of America” trophies at the 43d 
annual meeting of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America. Mrs. Olmstead received top honors in 
the newspaper category for the second consecutive 
year; Miss Weston received the top honor in the 
farm publication class. 

Maude Williamson, retired professor of home 
economics education at Colorado A & M College, 
has returned from two years of work with the 
Civil Information and Education Section of the 
Supreme Command for the Allied Powers in Japan. 
While in Japan she served as consultant in home- 
making education to the Ministry of Education. 
In November, Dr. Williamson joined the staff of 
Florida State University in the home economics 
teacher education department. 








A movie entitled “Rural Women” was filmed 
in Iowa under the direction of the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of State for release in Germany and Western 
European countries. Ann Fuhs, extension home 
economist in Cedar County, had a leading role. 

AHEA’s 1952-53 International Scholarship 
Fund has received from a former AHEA inter- 
national scholarship student a welcome contribu- 
tion of $300—the full amount of the AHEA’s share 
in her award some years ago. 

The Institute of International Education is in 
the process of opening five new regional offices, an 
expansion made possible by a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. The Midwest office is in Chicago, the 
Rocky Mountain regional office is in Denver, and 
the West Coast office is in San Francisco. It is 
expected that later the Southwest will be serviced 
through a Houston office and the Southeast through 
an office in Atlanta. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Margaret Hockin, formerly on the staff of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, left Nova 
Scotia in mid-October for Irak for work on prob- 
lems of education of rural women. Her address 
is ¢e/o UNESCO Technical Assistance Mission, 
Sarafia 8/10/205, Baghdad, Irak. 

A. Louise Bryant, who received her M.A. degree 
at Texas State College for Women in June 1951, 
left Washington, D. C., on November 15 en route 
to Lima, Peru, to begin a two-year assignment with 
the food supply division of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. She will help develop a Point IV 
program for women and girls similar to the home 
demonstration and 4-H Club programs in the 
United States. 

Evelyn A. Zwemer is on leave from Michigan 
State College this year to teach at the Huishout- 
school, Laan van Meerdervoort 211, The Hague. 
Netherlands, on a Fulbright teaching appointment. 

Mrs. Faye Woodward Grant is on leave frowi 
Northwestern University to complete work on her 
PhD while attached to Kumasi College of Tech- 
nology, Kumasi, Ashonti, Gold Coast, British West 
Africa, to study the quality of the diet of the 
natives. 

Pauline Vigreant, formerly a home economics 
teacher in New Britain, Connecticut, is with a 
group studying Danish culture at Askov Folk High 
School, Pr. Vejen, Denmark. 


ALABAMA 


Home Economics Association. 
Strength in Quality and Quantity for Home Econo- 
mists” was the program theme of the Association's 
annual meeting at the State Teachers College at 
Florence on October 26 and 27. 

Mabel Adams of the University of Alabama was 
installed as president for 1951-3. Virginia Coker, 
president-elect, found it necessary to resign. 
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Wisconsin School Superintendents meet to discuss nutrition-education problems From left to right, (in the back) ore L. R. Bune, Polk County; 
Miss Elsie Schorta, Pierce County; Wilbur M. Gibson, Pepin County; (in the foreground) Arthur W. Rindlisbacher, Barron County; Archie Shafer, 


Dunn County and N. E. Erickson, St. Croix County. 


Round-Table Talk About Square Meals 


The table you see here is an important by-way. 


Across its top passes a vital commodity . . . informa- 
tion. This information, when translated into action, 
plays a big role in the health and welfare of thousands 
of school children. 

These six western Wisconsin county superintendents 
meet regularly to share their experiences in carrying 
out nutrition-education projects that began at River 
Falls State College four years ago. 

While all the superintendents follow a common 
basic plan of action to improve the eating habits of 
children, experience has shown that out of the opera- 
tion in each county grow significant mew methods and 
devices to implement the over-all program. 

When a technique is proved successful, it is discussed 
at the next meeting. In that way, all six superinten- 
dents share and exchange ideas. And, best of all, the 
benefits are reaped by children of six counties. 

General Mills applauds this outstanding cooperative 
effort in Wisconsin. We encourage more of the same 


fine type of teamwork in other counties and states. 
More information about the interesting Wisconsin story 


is yours for the asking. Why not write today? 


Copyright, 1951, General Mills, inc 


Education Section, Dept. of Public Services 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me additional information about the 
six-county nutrition-education project in Wisconsin. 


Name 
Business Address 


City State 
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The new laboratory for students in home eco- 
nomics education at Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
is located in Thack Hall, the recently completed 
School of Education building. The laboratory in- 
cludes a workroom with ample storage and work 
space, a demonstration kitchen, and an office. 

Emphasis was placed on variety and methods 
which might be used in local groups to secure home 
and school co-operation at a workshop sponsored 
last summer by the School of Home Economics 
at Alabama College for parent education leaders 
of the Alabama PTA. 

“Face lifting” for the home economics labora- 
tory in Bloch Hall at Alabama College includes a 
newly furnished large dining room—parlor. 

About People. Mary Ida Flowers, who formerly 
taught at Mississippi State College for Women, is 
the new assistant professor of foods and nutrition 
at Alabama College. 

Mattie Sue Dawson has resigned as instructor 
in home management at Alabama College to join 
the supervisory staff of the State Department of 
Education. 

Myrtle Old has resigned as supervising teacher 
at Alabama College to accept a similar position 
at the State Teachers College at Florence. 

Mary Catherine Reed has accepted appointment 
as assistant state supervisor of vocational home 
economics and itinerant teacher trainer at Alabama 
College. She is subject-matter specialist. 


ALASKA 


Experiments being conducted at the Aero 
Medical Research Center at Ladd Air Field in the 
quest for scientifie information on nutrition and 
health as affected by the arctic climate were ex- 
plained to members of the nutrition class at the 
University of Alaska during a visit to the Center. 

The Second Annual Short Course for Home- 
makers at the University of Alaska from October 
26 to November 3 gave 26 representatives of home 
demonstration and 4-H Clubs an opportunity to 
taste college life and get ‘acquainted with the Uni- 
versity as a result of the co-operation of the regu- 
lar faculty and the use of classrooms, visual teach- 
ing aids, museum, and library. The course was 
planned and directed by Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen. 

About People. Christine Heller, now complet- 
ing work on her doctorate at Cornell University, 
spent the summer in Alaska collecting data for 
her book on edible wild plants of Alaska, financed 
by Aero Medical Research on, Survival in the 
Aretie. 

Recent additions to the Extension Service in- 
clude Margaret Goodfellow of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
as district home demonstration agent at Fairbanks 
and Ruby Browne from the University of Alaska, 
who replaces Charlotte Speegel, on leave from 


Ketchikan. 
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ARIZONA 

Dedication ceremonies for the new Home Eco- 
nomics Building at Arizona State College at Tempe 
were held October 7. The building's 20,000 square 
feet of floor space includes a large lecture hall, a 
junior high school training center for education 
students, an all-purpose room for homemaking, 
a foods laboratory, living-dining rooms, classrooms, 
and offices. 

About People. Lucy Jensen and Marie Rousseau 
are the new assistant state supervisors of home ecdé- 
nomics who have filled vacancies created by the 
marriages of Freda Wilson and Esther Opland. 

Betty Hurley is research assistant in rural hous- 
ing at the University of Arizona. 


COLORADO 


Newer techniques in working democratically 
with groups were used and demonstrated during the 
leadership training conference in Estes Park in 
June of the western section of the annual meeting 
of the Future Homemakers of America. Larry 
Taylor of Michigan State College and Herb Heilig 
of Colorado A & M College served as consultants 
for all leadership working groups. 

“Home Economics in Civ:l Defense” was the 
theme of the meeting of Province 12 of the college 
clubs at Colorado State College at Greeley on No- 
vember 16 and 17. A panel of students from each 
college and university represented discussed this 
problem. 

About People. Marjorie Ball joined the staff of 
Colorado A & M College in August as assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics and director of the occu- 
pational therapy course. 

Frances Watts is a new instructor of textiles and 
clothing at Colorado A & M College. Her experi- 
ence includes teaching in British Columbia and tex- 
tile research at Washington State College. 
CONNECTICUT 

Home Economics Association. “The United 
Nations” was the theme of the Association’s fall 
meeting in West Hartford on October 26. Dean 
George McReynolds of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences at the University of Connecticut spoke on 
“An American Views the United Nations.” | Other 
program participants were Pat Norton, national 
parliamentarian of the Future Homemakers of 
America, and Margaret Ohl, secretary of the college 
clubs department of AHEA, who explained the 
aims and program of work of their groups. Items 
that should be on the emergency food shelf for the 
family were displayed, and emergency cooking hints 
were distributed. 

About People. Myrtie Kinney, formerly nu- 
tritionist with the Visiting Nurse Association in 
New Britain, is now teaching at the Yale School 
of Nursing in New Haven. 
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To meet tomorrows challenge 


Research on teen-agers emphasizes the importance of an 
adequate calcium intake for growing young people. 

One quart of milk daily during childhood—particu- 

larly when supplemented with vitamin D to insure 

maximum absorption and utilization of calcium—pro- 

vides for ample storage of this 

mineral prior to the rapid growth 

period of adolescence.' The rec- 


~— 
<> £ ommendation has been made 
<—>* that, during this period of accel- 
‘ erated growth, the daily milk 


intake of rapidly growing boys 

be increased to one and one-half 

quarts.’ Not all of this needs to 

be in the form of fluid milk— 
cheese or ice cream may be substituted for equivalent 
amounts of milk as a rich source of calcium. 


Boys and girls need ample supplies of all nutrients to 
meet demands for growth and activity. In addition to 
providing calcium for sturdy bones, milk supplies high- 
quality protein for growth of muscles and other tissues. 
In amounts recommended, dairy foods—milk, butter, 
cheese, ice cream—also make substantial contributions 
to the energy value of the diet, and to the supplies of 





riboflavin, vitamin A, thiamine, 
phosphorus, magnesium, and 
other essential nutrients. 


Milk and milk products, as 
parts of an adequate diet for our 
youngsters, represent an invest- 
ment in good health, strength, 
and morale for our country. 
1. Stearns, G. Human requirements of calcium, phosphorus, magnesium. J. Am 


Med. Assn. 142:478 (Feb.) 1950 
2. Smith, J. M. Calcium needs of teen-age boys. Nutrition News, (April) 1947 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. § 


Natit AIRY COUNCIL, 


Since 1915 the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products 
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Frances Whitcomb, New Haven County home 
demonstration agent, represented the rural woman 
on a panel discussion of “What the Rural Woman 
Wants in a Vacuum Cleaner” sponsored by the Na- 
tional Convention of Manufacturers of Home 
Vacuum Cleaners in New York on October 30. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Home Economics Association. ‘“Little-known 
Spots in Well-known Washington” were featured 
at the November meeting of the Association when 
Lawrence Gichner, president of the Gichner Sheet 
Metal Company and an amateur photographer of 
note, showed some of his 175 colored slides. He 
also showed pictures taken on his recent trip to 
Paris. Copies of The World’s Favorite Recipes 
were on sale at the meeting. 

The new color film “There Is No Substitute” was 
presented by Tom Hawk, chief of education and 
promotion for the blood donor program -of the 
American Red Cross, at the September meeting 
of the social welfare and public health department. 

A comprehensive history of the homemaking de- 
partment of the AHEA was presented by Mrs. 
Mariana T. Nelson at the October meeting of the 
homemaking department. 

A. V. Hart of the FBI told how that organiza- 
tion goes about tracking down women criminals 
when he spoke to the home economics in business 
group at its fall meeting. 

A pen and ink sketch of the AHEA building by 
Helen Gatz Durston of Washington, D.C., has 
been made up into post cards and prints that may 
be ordered from Mrs. Mariana T. Nelson, 1850 
Jackson Street, N.E., Washington 18, D.C. Prints 
are $1 each; post cards, 10 cents. Earnings will 
go to the Permanent Headquarters Fund even 
though the D.C. Association has met its goal of 
$15 per member. 

About People. Beulah Coon of the U.S. Office 
of Education spent last summer in Europe at the 
invitation of the French government. She studied 
the possibilities of a college teachers exchange pro- 
gram between France and the United States and 
sought to extend working relationships between 
the French Ministry of Education and the US. 
Office of Education. 

Mena Hogan of the U.S. Extension Service, now 
on loan to the Office of Foreign Agricultural Rela- 
tions, has returned from a six months’ trip to 11 
European countries to learn firsthand of problems 
of rural people in Europe and to advise with min- 
isters of agriculture about setting up home eco- 
nomics extension programs. 

Marjorie M. Heseltine of the Children’s Bureau, 
Federal Security Agency, interrupted her month’s 
vacation in Mexico and Guatemala last summer 
long enough to join the field team of the Institute 
of Nutrition for Central America and Panama for 
a tour to four villages where a study was being 
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made of the growth and nutritional status of school 
children given supplementary feedings of mixtures 
of vegetable proteins, fed alone or in combination 
with vitamin B,, or aureomycin. 

Kathryn Sheehan of the school lunch division of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture traveled to 
Puerto Rico last summer. She reports that the 
insular school lunch staff is doing fine work with 
limited facilities. 

Lola Looney is now assistant school! lunch super- 
visor of the Memphis (Tennessee) city schools. 

Florence Merriman has joined the staff of the 
National Association of Frozen Food Packers. She 
succeeds Mrs. Margaret McKennon, now in Shreve- 
port, Louisiana, where her husband was trans- 


ferred. 
FLORIDA 


Home Economics Association. Keturah E. 
Baldwin, former business manager of the AHEA 
and author of The AHEA Saga, discussed “The 
Biography of an Idea” (the development of home 
economics) as guest speaker at the dinner meeting 
held during the Association’s meeting in Daytona 
Beach from November 2 to 4. 

About People. Mildred I. Morgan of Florida 
State University directed a county-wide workshop 
in Leadership Training in Family Life Education in 
Tampa from October 14 to 18. Other members of 
the University staff served as consultants. 

Mrs. Lucie K. Miller, home demonstration agent 
at Tavares, was re-elected president of the Florida 
Home Demonstration Agents’ Association at its 
meeting at the University of Florida in October. 


GEORGIA 


The Home Economics Association has estab- 
lished two scholarships of $150 each to be awarded 
annually to an outstanding FHA and 4-H Club girl 
for study of home economics at a Georgia 
college. 

Goals during Georgia Nutrition Week, spon- 
sored from October 28 to November 3 by the Geor- 
gia Nutrition Council, focused public attention on 
accomplishments of the national nutrition program 
of the past ten years and present lacks in nutri- 
tion practices with emphasis on personal responsi- 
bility for good food habits. A resolution recom- 
mending that the sale of carbonated beverages, 
candy, and other confections be discontinued in all 
schools was presented by the Council to school 
authorities. This resolution has also been passed 
by the Georgia Home Economics Association and 
the Georgia Public Health Association. 

“Improving Human Relations Through Home- 
making Education” gave home economics teachers 
a new insight into democratic group workings in 
their fall district workshops. Voted tops in pro- 
gram features were an exhibit of easily available 
home furnishings made from Georgia products and 
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Classified 


Anatolia College, Greece. Experienced 


Home Economics teacher, M.A. preferred. 
@ if you wont fruit juices 


thet ore more nutritious, 
more palatable and deli- 


Association, 46 Cedar Street, New York 5, cious to consume — and vp 
to 20% more then you've 


For information write Near East College 


- a ever extracted before, 
New York. then use o K & K Juicer 
. «« the only juicer of its 
kind on the morket 

Becouse it’s hydraulic it 
delivers more than 3000 
Ibs. of pressure to give you 
greater quantities of pure, 
clear jvice free of all pulp. 














HOME ECONOMISTS NEEDED 


Manager experienced in all phases of restaurant opera Modern K &K Shredder 
tion, to take complete charge. $4,200 to $4,800 with bonus we i" 
of 10% first year, 15% second year, 20% third year of outperforms them a 
the gross profit. @ As o wonderful kitchen com- 
Directors Food Service in College Dormitories. $4,500 ponion, the K & K Shredder is 
to $7,000 marvelous for quick and effi. 
i, , : cient shredding of fruits and 
Business Home Economists to plan and conduct training vegetables for soups, solods 
ond desserts 


schools. Also assistants. Locations in all parts of U. S. 
Both economically priced, 


Salaries dependent on experience. ‘ Qo, al A pie 
. s ° tw i 
Director of Home Economics Department. Jour : pA em notin Ay me 
that is delicious ond nutritious to 
ect. Write today for full details. 


Address inquiries to: Dept. JHE 1 


RING CO 


nalism training, experience with magazine or food manu 
facturer. $4,200. 


SATHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
138 North Twelfth Street Lincoln, Nebraska 





KNUTH ENGINEE 


N A 








Two successful new home-economics textbooks* for high schools 


FAMILY MEALS AND HOSPITALITY 


Dora S. Lewis, GLapys C. PECKHAM, AND Heten S. Hovey 


A basal textbook in food selection and preparation, stressing nutritional 
needs, good management, wise buying, and good cooking; and containing 
many special features such as food for children and invalids, frozen foods 
and ready-mixes, uniquely functional recipes and standards for evaluation, 
and interesting insights into the history of foods. Highly teachable. 


FAMILY LIVING 


EvetyN Miuis DuvAL 


A basal textbook in personal and family relationships which answers in their 
own terms, the multiple questions of teen-agers, and guides them toward 
successful living in an adult world—from first date to early marriage. 


* The first two books in a five-book program, 
THE MACMILLAN HOME ECONOMICS SERIES 


Dalles 


new vou = cress THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “ase 


San Francisco 




















aie 
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demonstrations of easy gift wrappings using mate- 
rials available in the home. 

Doris M. Oglesby, Georgia Power Company 
home economist, received the Laura McCall Award 
for Home Service in recognition of a grade school 
lighting demonstration which she originated. 


ILLINOIS 

A 5-year room project, initiated in 1948, has 
received steadily increasing attention from 4-H 
Club members directed by Mary McKee, state club 
specialist. Enrollment ranged from 68 the first 
year to 125 the fourth. During the first year, the 
4-H Club members concentrated on rearrangement 
of furniture; the second, window treatments; the 
third, walls; and the fourth, furniture and acces- 
sories. A series of training schools on floors and 
floor coverings this fall launched the final year of 
the five-year experimental cycle. 

The newly equipped foods laboratory and 
homemaking apartment and the newly decorated 
home management house at Western Illinois State 
College were ready for use this fall. 

Alpha Kappa Chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi 


was installed at Southern Illinois University on’ 


May 5. 

The instructors course in home nursing to be 
offered in January to seniors from Western Illinois 
State College and Carthage College on Western's 
campus will be given by a representative from the 
Red Cross office in St. Louis. 

About People. The following are new staff 
members of Southern Illinois University: Mrs. Ruth 
Frances Adams, assistant professor in clothing and 
textiles; Margaret Brinkman, instructor in cloth- 
ing and textiles; Berenice Sexauer, instructor in 
institution management and manager of the school 
canteen and cafeteria. 

Mildred Ann Kornegger, home economics sen- 
ior at the University of Illinois, received the $300 
Borden Award for achieving the highest grade aver- 
age for all college work preceding her senior year. 


INDIANA 

State Home Economics Association. “Home- 
making Education in a Changing World,” the theme 
of the State Association’s meeting in Indianapolis, 
was developed by Dorothy Lee of Vassar College, 
Fred Hooson of the J. C. Penney Company, Mrs. 
Ursula H. Duffus of the division of public liaison, 
U.S. Department of State, and Frances Urban, 
AHEA field secretary. 

An Ivah Rhyan Memorial Scholarship Fund is 
being established by the Ivah Rhyan Alumnae 
Association of Indiana State Teachers College to 
perpetuate the memory of the head of the home 
economics department at the College from 1915 
to 1937 by helping outstanding students to con- 
tinue their home economics education at the Col- 
lege. The Association hopes that the fund will be 
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a growing one, increased from year to year by 
contributions from friends of the College and Miss 
Rhyan. 

One radio program per week is prepared and 
broadcast by home economics students of DePauw 
University. 

A conference for advisers of high school girls, 
especia'ly advisers who had had no training in home 
economics, was arranged last spring by the Indiana 
University home economics department. Gladys 
Branegan of Ohio State University, Esther Mc- 
Ginnis of the Merrill-Palmer School (now of the 
AHEA headquarters staff), and Mrs. Beth Bailey 
McLean of Swift and Company were the guest 
speakers and gave new impetus to counsellors to 
direct their attention to home economics. 

About People. Alma Long of Purdue Univer- 
sity died September 25, 1951 in Lafayette, after 
a brief illness. Dr. Long had been associate pro- 
fessor of home economics education on the Purdue 
staff since 1938. Previously she had served as 
head of the home economics departments at North 
Carolina State College for Women, Greensboro; 
Bradley University, Peoria, Illinois; Wittenberg 
College and Antioch College in Ohio; and the Put- 
nam Training School for Adults, Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. ; 

Mrs. Marie P. Ringle has resigned as district 
supervisor of home economics education in Indiana 
to accept a position as state supervisor in Idaho. 

Mildred Moore, formerly of the University of 
Illinois, has succeeded Mary Beeman as head of 
the home economics department at Ball State 
Teachers College. 

Wilma Wohler has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Butler University to 
teach textiles and clothing. 

Dr. Ruth Griswold has joined the Indiana Uni- 
versity home economics faculty to develop work 
in experimental foods. 

In May Mrs. Rebecea Nelson of Indiana Uni- 
versity became Mrs. Louis H. Mitchell. 


IOWA 


Home Economics Association. To follow up 
earlier workshops on self evaluation, members of 
the department of colleges and universities of the 
Association met at Iowa State College on October 
5 and 6. 

“Improving Teaching Etficiency” and “Under- 
standing Today’s Children and Youth” were the 
subjects considered at conferences presented co- 
operatively by the home economics and education 
departments of Iowa State Teachers College. 

The Sigler Home Economics Center at Simp- 
son College, Indianola, was dedicated October 2. 
The building, planned by Ethel Anderson, head of 
the department, was made possible by a bequest 
from the F. C. Siglers. Mrs. Sigler started the 
home economics work at Simpson in 1916. 











crrRus sUICE aeear 


Long welcomed in home and institutional kitchens 
for its convenience, economy and flavor—frozen 
citrus is now acknowledged the “nutritive equal” of 
fresh. The Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association has declared* that— 
under modern processing methods—approximately 

98 percent of the vitamin C content can be retained 
in the frozen concentrated juice. And, when properly 
stored (below its freezing point), there is practically no 
loss of vitamin C. Frozen citrus can thus be confidently 
recommended for diets at all ages, including infancy. 
*TAM.A. 146:35, 1951. 

FLORIDA CITRUS COMMISSION + LAKELAND, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA iw 


ORANGES + GRAPEFRUIT + TANGERINES 
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Two home management duplex units are 
being constructed at The lowa State College. The 
buildings are of brick, two stories, and of modified 
Georgian design . 

“It's Worth While Making” is the current 
theme of “The Kitchen of Tomorrow” radio pro- 
gram broadcast from Clarke College, Dubuque 
Economy and variety are stressed. 

About People. At the University of lowa, new 
members on the teaching staff are Dr. Margaret 
Osborn, formerly of George Washington University ; 
Harriet Stevens from the New York State Depart- 
ment of Health; Ruby Smith, recently of Morning- 
side College; Lois Lund, a University of Minnesota 
graduate; Merle Ramer, former extension worker; 
and Margaret Keyes, a University of Wisconsin 
graduate. Dr. Boyd McCandless is the new direc- 
tor of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta- 
tion. 

From The Iowa State College comes news that 
Helen Barbour, graduate student in nutrition and 
education, was awarded the Mary Swartz Rose 
Fellowship at the American Dietetic Association 
convention in Cleveland; Lydia Inman, formerly 
of the household equipment department, is now at 
Oklahoma A & M College; and Mrs. Ercel Epp- 
right presented a report at the American Dietetic 
Association convention on results of a pilot study in 
school lunch research in Iowa 

Mrs. Raymond Ashlock is the instructor in the 
home economics department reopened at Coe Col- 
lege this year. 

Mrs. Daisy Beckhelm is filling the vacancy in 
the home economics department at Cornell College 
created by the resignation of Bernice Brady. Mrs. 
Gertrude Miner is acting head of the department. 

Maye Hagen of the University of Dubuque has 
accepted a position in the foods department at State 
Teachers College, Mankato, Minnesota, as of Jan- 
uary 1952. Mrs. Betty Urquhart will take over the 
food service at the University, and Mrs. Arlie Me- 
Guire will teach in the home economics department 
there 
KANSAS 

Sedgwick County Home Economics Associa- 
tion. “Places and Food in Europe” was the sub- 
ject of an illustrated talk by Mrs. M. R. Greenfield 
of the Department of English of Friends University 
at a fall dinner meeting of the Association at 
Friends University, Wichita. A tour of the new 
Sumpter Hall homemaking department followed 
the program and business meeting. 

Health Education Workshops have been spon- 
sored by the State Board of Health. Edna Hill of 
the University of Kansas served as consultant at 
that in Winfield and Lawrence Bee, also of the 
University, at that in Hutchinson 

“Workshop in Home Economics” is a new 
two-credit course at Friends University to meet the 
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demand for home economics in general education 
The course, developed by professors from each of 
three areas, is designed to relate problems in indi- 
vidual, family, and home living to approaches in 
~ociology, industrial arts, and home economics 

A new research project in human nutrition, 
“the nutritive value of beef and certain other pro- 
teins commonly used in the American diet,” is being 
directed at Kansas State College by Helen Clark 
Funds for the project were provided by appropria- 
tions of the 1951 Kansas Legislature 

A workshop in family health will be offered 
from June 8 to 20 by the department of child wel- 
fare and euthenics at KSC. Planned to interest 
teachers in secondary schools and to include home 
care of the sick, the course will carry twaq semester 
hours of graduate credit. 

A series of posters about home ec 
bulletin board display is being issued by KSC. 

About People. At Washburn University Marie 
Lafferty, formerly at El] Dorado Junior College, is 
instructor of foods and nutrition; and Mrs. V. L 
Norris has succeeded Mrs. William Menninger, who 


ies for 





resigned to travel and to assist her husband at the 
Menninger Foundation. 

At Kansas State College, Sang Won Woo (MS 
Oregon State College, 1950) is a graduate research 
assistant in the department of foods and nutrition 
Miss Woo is anxiously awaiting the time when she 
may return to Ewha University at Seoul, Korea, 
where she will teach. Abby Marlatt assisted with 
a food and nutrition workshop sponsored by the 
Extension Service at Columbia, Missouri, in Octo- 
ber. Two graduate students in home economics 
education have come from the Philippines: Timotea 
VWiranda and Ida David, the latter a supervisor of 
home economies teachers of adult classes. Helen 
Hostetter, who offers courses for students enrolled 
in home economics and journalism, reports that 
graduates with this training are getting various 
high-paying jobs and that the demand for young 
women with the double major far exceeds the 
supply. Mrs. Betty Faubian Dowe, formerly with 
a commercial tearoom in Lincoln, Nebraska, is now 
dietitian at the Athletic Cafeteria; and Bette Harris 
Given, who recently completed her internship at the 
University of Kansas Medical Center, is her 
assistant. 

The University of Kansas reports that Ruth E 
Franzen is instructor in textiles and clothing, suc- 
ceeding Eleanore Hardeastle, now Mrs. Luther A 
R. Hall of Wilmington, Delaware; Muriel H 
Johnson is director of the home management house 
and instructor in clothing; and Elizabeth Meguiar, 
assistant professor of home decoration and clothing 
design, has retired after 30 years in home economics 
and 12 years as the University dean of women and 
is residing in Shelbyville, Kentucky. 

Mrs. Robert Martin is teaching foods and nutri- 
tion at the University of Wichita 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 








43rd ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall—Adlantic City. N. J. 
June 24-27, 1952 


MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 
(LIST OF AVAILABLE HOTELS ON BACK OF THIS PAGE) 





Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 


Mrs. Mildred Yarnall session [| 

AHEA HOUSING BUREAU Specify name of group 
16 Central Pier (HEIB or EXTENSION ) 
Atlantic City, N. J. 











Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: 


Preferred Hotels: 

First Choice Fourth Choice 

Second Choice Fifth Choice 

Third Choice Sixth Choice 

Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: (Single, twin-bedded, suite, etc.) 


Room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate 


Room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate 


room, 
room. 


Combination (2 rooms with one bath) for persons. Rate room. 


rR RA HR 


Room(s) and Parlor for person(s). Rate 


pk 


Room(s) without bath for person(s). Rate per room. 


Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 
(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise. If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


Date of Departure Approximate hour 


If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 


NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 


BE SURE TO 
SIGN YOUR NAME => (Street Address) 


(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 


confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you directly by the hotel accepting your reservation. (OVER) 
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FROM OUR ADVERTISERS 


This page brings together in one convenient place a list of 
booklets, pamphlets, and other free materials offered and 
described by our advertisers in this issue of the Jounnat. 





1. Westinghouse Electric 

Corporation 

Free’ copy of Reference Hand- 
books for teachers . . . Electric 
Household Refrigeration, House- 
hold Electric Ranges, Electric 
Home Ap liances. Also supporting 
Fact Folders for students. 


2. Pet Milk Company 


“Frozen Desserts to Fit Any 
Equipment”—a timesaver for teach 
ers, helpful handbook for students. 
Gives recipes and standard tech- 
niques for delicious frozen desserts 
in freezer, tray, or mold. 8%” x 11”. 
Punched to fit ring-binder. 


3. National Cotton Council 


Please send me free of charge — 
copies of “Menu Magic with Mar- 
garine” for my students. 


Plan to Attend! 


THE 43RD ANNUAL MEETING AND 
EXHIBIT OF THE AMERICAN HOME 
Economics ASssocIATION TO BE 
HELD AT CONVENTION HALL, 
New JeERseEy, 


ATLANTIC CiTy, 


June 24-27, 1952. 


4. Gerber Products Company 


Please send me without charge a 
copy of the booklet which compares 
“The Cost of Home and Commer- 
cially Prepared Baby Food.” 


5. National Agricultural Supply Co. 


Please send me your free NASCO 
catalog to make supply buying 
easier. Order practically every- 
thing needed for class-work and 
home demonstration projects. 


6. American Can Company 


Please send me free of charge — 
copies of the lesson plan, “What's 
In Your Pantry?” 


7. American Can Company 


Please send me free of charge — 
copies of the booklet, “Choice Rec- 
ipes and Menus Using Canned 
Foods.” 


8. AHEA PUBLICATIONS: 


Catalog of AHEA Publications 
Revised August 1951. Sent free 
upon request. Please specify num- 
ber of copies desired. 


Out of Print 
AHEA publication Living Together in 
the Family by Mildred Weigley Wood 
(1946) is out of print and no longer avail- 
able from AHEA headquarters. 


CIRCLE MATERIAL WANTED, CUT OUT COUPON, MAIL TO 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
1600 Twentieth Street, N.W. 
| Washington 9, D. C. 


| 
| Please send me the pamphlets or other materials offered by your advertisers 
| on this page which | have circled below: 


39 44.8 7.4 








(PLEASE PRINT) 
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Are You Using This Handy | 
“HOME EC” Catalog Shopping Service? | 


SAVE TIME * SAVE MONEY 
Use A.NASCO Catalog 


APPRAISING THE COLLEGE 
eo PROGRAM IN 


So For— 
Books «+ mee Grapes + laborotory 
Seviemen _ Periodicals _Sdvestignal HOME ECONOMICS 
trical Appliances + Sewing Equipment « 
Trophies + Comeros + Pottery + Candles 
Get Your Copy FREE Now 


NASCO inc. by 


F , Wi i 
ort Atkinson, Wisconsin Ruth T. Lehman 




















| A MONOGRAPH IN THREE PARTS 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


This book is a report of an experiment with evalua- 
tion methods. Specifically it deals with some 





Can Comp 
Reemeecan Can Conran procedures which a home economics faculty group 
CLASSIFIED 73 might use in appraising its own program. 
Coupon Pace 79 The report is organized in such a way that it may 


be read as a whole or by sections, according to 
FLoripa Crrrus COMMISSION 75 the special interests of the reader. Part | sum- 
marizes the entire study. Part Il considers the 


GENERAL Foops CoRPORATION 15 ; é 
survey type of appraisal and what may be gained 

GENERAL Mixts, Inc. 69 from it. Part Ill stresses methods for checking 
the effectiveness of the entire curriculum in the 

GerBer Propucts Company Cover 2 development of undergraduate students. 

Kxutn Excineerinc Compan) 3 Survey forms are included which the author en- 

Tue Macmittan Company 73 courages you to use in appraising the over-all 
objectives of the curriculum in your department. 

Naso KELVINATOR CORPORATION Cover 4 





NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SupPLY COMPANY 80 


National Corton CounciL 6 tae 229 pages $2.00 

NationaL Dairy Council 71 

NestLe’s CHocotate Company, Inc. 6 Order Today 

Per Mitk Company 2 
American Home Economics Association 

Wear Fiour INstirute 7 1600-20th Street, N. W. 

' ; F Washington 9, D. C. 
Westincnouse ELectric Corporation Cover 3 ; 
= 
My check or money order is enclosed for copies 4 
of Appraising the College Program in Home Economics. R 
Hore. List ror tuk 43xp Annual Name 


Meeting ar Arvantric Crry. \. J. 
Street 


Paces 77, 78 


City Zone State 




















WHAT DOES 
A MICROSCOPE TEACH 
ABOUT REFRIGERATION? 


Back in 1683, a microscope began to point the way to 
safe food preservation. In experimenting with his 
newly invented microscope, Anton Van Leeuwenhoek 
discovered microbes . . . and eventually Louis Pasteur 
found that these minute organisms can make foods 
inedible, or even bring illness and death. More modern 
research led to the use of cold for preserving the 
health-giving nutrients and controlling the growth of 
harmful microbes in fresh foods. 

The interesting section on why we need refrigera- 
tion, and the right kind of cold, is only part of the valu- 
able teaching help given in a new Westinghouse 
Reference Handbook, ‘‘Electric Household Refriger- 
ation’’. This 32-page book also contains the latest 
information on home freezing . . . describes and illus- 
trates the construction, use and care of today’s refrig- 
erators and home freezers. Understandable definitions 
of refrigeration terms and diagrams of mechanical 
systems round out the vital food-keeping story. 


A FREE COPY FOR TEACHERS... . One copy of 
“Electric Household Refrigeration’’ will be sent on 
request. Additional copies 5c each. 


FACT FOLDER FOR STUDENTS . . . A 6-page con- 
densation of material covered in the Reference Hand- 
book is also available. Quantities for classroom use 
sent to teachers at no cost. 


OTHER REFERENCE HANDBOOKS 


“Electric Home Appliances"’ discusses all types of 
appliances . . . their construction, use, care and points 
to check when selecting them. Basic facts about elec- 
tricity in the home are also covered in brief, casy- 
to-teach terms. 


“Household Electric Ranges’’ is a completely new 
handbook. Includes a summary report of a very 
significant family nutrition study, a brief history of 
cooking, important data on vitamin retention and 
rules for protective cooking. Sections on construction, 
proper use and care of electric ranges include the 
latest product features. 


TO OBTAIN MATERIALS 


A handy order blank is provided in the coupon section 
. or you may obtain Westinghouse Teaching Aids 

by writing to: 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation 

Consumer Education, Department JR-1 

250 East Fourth Street 

Mansfield, Ohio 
One free copy of each Reference Handbook sent on 
request . . . additional copies 5c each. Classroom 
quantities of supporting Fact Folders available at 
no cost. Enclose check, money order or currency with 
your order. No stamps, please. 

reess oF 


JUDO & DETWEILER, INC. 
WASHINCTON, D. Cc. 











. _____. of course, it's electric! 
S 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
FROST-FREE* REFRIGERATOR 


Teachers ask point blank what manufacturers mean by 
automatic defrosting. What does it mean in Home Ec 
Laboratories . .. and to students who are future homemakers? 

Frost-Free means excess frost never builds up anywhere in 
the refrigerator. Defrosting takes place automatically, exactly 
when and only when needed. Frozen foods stay hard right 
through the defrosting period, too. 

Frost-Free means defrost water is disposed of auto- 
matically. Nothing to empty, no frost to scrape, no foods 
to remove. 

Westinghouse Frost-Free is the only refrigerator with ¢raly 
automatic defrosting! 

*Trade Mark: U. S. Patents Issued, Nos. 2,324,309 and 2,459,173. 








GET NEW APPLIANCES YEARLY WITH 
WESTINGHOUSE 5-YEAR SCHOOL PLAN 


Ask your Westinghouse distributor or dealer about the 
Westinghouse School Plan. Under this Plan, you purchase 
the newest in electrical equipment . . . at a special price 
for schools . . . and have the appliances replaced yearly 
at no additional charge. Students and teachers are 
always using up-to-date equipment when schools partici- 
pate in this Plan . . . and it costs so little! 











YOU CAN BE 
SURE...1F ITS 



























UL KELVINATO 
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? Here is not just another refrigerator, but a great new miracle of Ameri- 
& can inventiveness. A new kind of foodkeeper, it defrosts itself automatically, 
t+ yet keeps frozen foods permanently frozen, even during the defrosting cycle! 
For this is no ordinary kind of defrosting system, but something utterly 
new and revolutionary. It's the only system that employs no electric heating 
elements. Kelvinator Magic Cycle’™* 
automatic defrosting is faster than 
ordinary systems. With no electric 
heating elements it is far more eco- 





f nomical. It is simpler and completely 
| safe. Ideal for laboratory use. 

i There's nothing else like Kelvina- 

i tor “Magic Cycle” self-defrosting. 

| i Nothing like Kelvinator’scold-clear- 











to-the-floor design. Nothing like the 
; Kelvinator “Cold Seal’ Freezer 
1 Chest or portable Butter Chest. 

For special prices to school home- 
making departments, consult your 
Kelvinator dealer or write the Kel- 
vinator Kitchen 
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*Patent applied for 

















THERE IS A BETTER REFRIGERATOR ... 


IT’S | PA PPO 


